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Nathalie  Sarraute  and  the  Thought 
from  the  Outside 

Veronique  Flambard-Weisbart 


The  modern  text  leaves  no  room  for  the  singular,  the  personal,  the 
particular:  the  subject  is  absent  from  the  text.  Because  the  text  is  put- 
ting its  own  discourse  (metalinguistic  discourse)  into  question,  the 
subject  is  systematically  projected  towards  the  outside,  the  imper- 
sonal, and  the  status  of  its  singularity  become  problematic. 

Metalinguistic  discourse  involves  a  duality  between  two  systems 
of  signification:  a  linguistic  system  and  a  philosophical  system.  In 
Sarraute's  texts,  the  duality  is  formulated  by  a  double  "regard"  as 
demonstrated  in  the  following  passage: 

.  .  .son  regard  attendri  caresse  ces  parcelles  intimes  de  lui-meme,  ces 
paillettes  qui  scintillent  dans  la  terre  grise,  faisant  pressentir  I'enorme 
gisemcnt  .  .  .  tandis  que  la  moitie  qu'il  a  deleguee  parmi  nous,  sem- 
blable  a  nous,  avec  nous  dans  un  silence  perplexe  medite.' 

Each  system  puts  the  other  into  question  in  a  back  and  forth  move- 
ment: a  movement  of  which  the  possibility  depends  on  a  gap,  on  an 
abyss  left  between  the  two  systems  of  signification.  The  gap,  other- 
wise called  the  "hors-texte,"  represents  the  threshold,  the  space  where 
the  two  systems  communicate,  but  not  the  systems  themselves.  It  is 
a  no  man's  land  and  in  that  respect,  it  is  quite  impersonal.  But  it  is 
in  this  no  man's  land  where  everyone  communicates  in  a  neutral 
"common  place"  through  "commonplaces"/"cliches."  In  that  area  of 
contact  between  two  systems  the  subject  can  be  apprehended.  In 
other  words,  the  "hors-texte  "  where  people  communicate  leads  para- 
doxically to  singularity. 
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In  order  to  gain  access  to  this  strange  relation  which  simultane- 
ously asserts  the  existence  of  language  i)i  the  text  and  the  absence  of 
a  subject  frorn  the  text,  we  may  consider  Foucault's  formulation: 

...  a  form  o{  thought  whose  still  vague  possibility  was  sketched  by 
Western  culture  on  its  margins.  A  thought  that  stands  outside  subjec- 
tivity, setting  its  limits  as  though  from  without,  articulating  its  end, 
making  its  dispersion  shine  lorth,  taking  only  its  invincible  absence;  and 
that  at  the  same  time  stands  at  the  threshold  of  all  positivily,  not  in 
order  to  regain  the  space  of  its  unfolding,  the  void  serving  as  its  site, 
the  distance  in  which  it  is  constituted  and  into  which  its  immediate  cer- 
tainties slip  the  moment  they  are  glimpsed— a  thought  that,  in  relation 
to  the  interiority  of  our  philosophical  reflection  and  the  positivity  of 
our  knowledge,  constitutes  what  in  a  word  we  might  call  the  thought 
from  the  outside.^ 

The  thought  from  the  outside  implies  silence  beyond  language  and 
nothingness  beyond  being.  In  other  words,  the  discursive  exteriori- 
zation of  the  subject  opens  onto  an  abyss.  Paradoxically,  the  ultimate 
aim  of  the  thought  from  the  outside  is  the  interiorization,  the  return 
of  the  subject  upon  itself  by  means  of  language.  The  work  of 
Nathalie  Sarraute  is  exemplary  in  this  respect. 

Sarraute  aims  not  only  at  revealing  but  also  at  provoking  discon- 
tinuity which  is  closely  associated  with  the  use  of  language  as  a 
means  of  apprehending  the  subject  inside  the  text.  Indeed,  Sarraute 
condemns  any  form  of  writing  which  refuses  to  deal  with  its  own  in- 
trinsic discontinuity.  To  be  able  to  reach  its  final  aim,  the  authentic 
work,  in  the  words  of  Starobinski,'  is  not  limited  by  preexisting 
meaning.  It  is  free  both  to  deform  and  to  invent  as  long  as  it  remains 
faithful  to  its  own  internal  rules  which  are  not  discussable.  Further- 
more, the  rules  of  authenticity  do  not  forbid  anything;  they  are  never 
bound  to  the  referential  illusion  of  an  original  event.  Authenticity 
must  produce  its  own  truth  freely  and  continuously;  writing  must 
acknowledge  its  own  duality.  Any  writing  that  does  not  deal  with 
this  duality  principle  automatically  erases  one  of  its  terms.  It  thus 
prevents  access  to  the  "hors-texte"  and,  by  extension,  to  the  subject. 

Sarraute,  in  her  text  Entre  la  vie  et  la  nwrt,  demonstrates  both  the 
objective  and  subjective  aspects  of  language,  the  objective  aspect  be- 
ing language  as  a  system  and  the  subjective  aspect  being  the  discus- 
sion of  that  system.  She  distinguishes  between  "ceux  d'ici"  and  "ceux 
de  la-bas"  by  clearly  expressing  divergent  attitudes  towards  them. 

"Ceux  d'ici"  understand  each  other  beyond  the  means  of  language. 
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Their  relationship  is  transparent  and  immediate.  In  the  contact  of 
"ceux  d'ici," 

toutes  les  barrieres  dressees  en  lui  .  .  .  qui  le  divisent  en  petites  par- 
celles  bien  closes  et  empechent  celui  qu'il  a  laisse  penetrer  sur  Tune 
d'entre  elles  d'aller  ou  bon  lui  semble  onl  disparu  .  .  .  elle  peut  entrer 
partout,  tout  est  a  elle,  a  eux  deux.  .  .  .  Elle  est  ici  depuis  toujours,  elle 
a  toujours  vecu  ici,  ils  ne  font  qu'un.  ...  (15) 

When  they  speak,  "ceux  d'ici"  use  "la  meme  langue"  (15),  a  language 
in  which  words  have  plural  meaning,  where  they  are  "une  arme  a 
plusieurs  tranchants.  '  Words  provoke  movements,  "des  ebranle- 
ments  .  .  .  [dontj  les  ondes  se  repercutent  tres  loin"  (16).  They  are 
play  words  that  can  be  transformed  along  with  the  images  they  cre- 
ate: "Herault,  heraut,  heros,  aire,  haut,  erre,  haut,  R.O.  '  (22). 

"Ceux  de  la-bas"  do  not  understand  these  games.  Words  they  pro- 
nounce enable  others  to  establish  them  — "de  deceler  leur  presence" 
(16).  They  never  put  words  into  question  but  rather  use  them  auto- 
matically with  their  most  accepted  meanings— les  mots  utilises 
"couramment  sans  que  personne  ne  trouve  rien  a  y  reprendre"  (16). 
Finally  they  do  not  trust  their  own  feelings  but  only  what  has  been 
classified  and  demonstrated— "ils  ne  se  donnent  droit  de  cite  qu'a  ce 
qu'on  leur  a  montre,  ce  qui  est  connu,  reconnu,  classe  .  .  ."  (17). 
When  there  is  no  reference  to  some  common  thing  outside  the  text, 
no  quotation,  "le  mouvement  de  lecriture"^  stops. 

The  main  difference  between  "ceux  d'ici"  and  "ceux  de  la-bas"  lies 
in  their  use  of  common  language.  While  "ceux  d'ici"  turn  to  the  fu- 
ture and  rely  on  the  creative  power  of  language,  "ceux  de  la-bas"  turn 
to  the  past  and  use  language  as  a  means  of  representation  through 
the  imitation  of  what  they  believe  to  be  an  original  event:  "ceux  de 
la-bas"  condemn  themselves  to  produce  the  referential  illusion  of  the 
original  event  on  which  they  base  the  act  of  writing.  The  existence 
of  "ceux  d'ici"  does  not  depend  on  an  original  event  outside  of  lan- 
guage, whereas  the  very  existence  of  "ceux  de  la-bas"  is  determined 
by  that  original  event.  In  her  work  Sarraute  is  closer  to  "ceux  d'ici" 
than  to  "ceux  de  la-bas.  "  Indeed,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  simply  use 
common  language.  It  is  also  necessary  to  particularize  oneself  on  the 
basis  of  common  language  and  to  trust  its  creative  power.  Ideally, 
common  language  should  construct  a  secure  bridge  above  the  abyss 
and  give  an  account  of  the  subjective  nature  of  objectivity  and 


vice-versa. 
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In  Les  Fruits  d'or,^  Sarraute  once  again  maintains  her  distance 
from  "ceux  de  la-bas"  by  referring  to  them  as  academics — ceux  qui 
veulent  "revenir  aux  classiques,  a  [leurs]  auteurs  preferes"  (35).  She 
considers  that  they  sacrifice  the  subject,  using  common  language  in 
a  naively  referential  manner.  She  also  manifests  a  lack  of  respect  for 
those  who  go  to  the  opposite  extreme,  refusing  to  share  common  lan- 
guage and  looking  upon  it  as  a  sacred  object:  "la  litterature  est  un 
lieu  sacre,  ferme,  ou  seul  un  humble  apprentissage,  I'etude  des 
maitres  peut  donner  le  droit  a  quelques  elus  de  penetrer"  (34).  If  a 
subject  can  find  its  articulation  through  a  subjective  language,  then 
we  enter  into  the  realm  of  "esotericism."  Sarraute  denounces  those 
who  write  this  kind  of  literature: 

J'ai  vu  s'accomplir  sous  mes  yeux  leurs  tout  premiers  mouve- 
ments  .  .  .  quand  ils  se  sent  barricades  .  .  .  pour  empecher  de  penetrer 
en  eux  .  .  .  pour  que  ne  puisse  se  projeter  en  eux  la  vague  petite  image 
negligemment  esquissee  de  pauvres  bougres,  de  gens  obscurs,  d'auteurs 
inconnus  d'ecrits  illisibles  rejetes  partout.  Ils  se  sont  enfermes  a  triple 
tour.  Seuls  avec  une  autre  image  qu'ils  n'ont  plus  cessee  de  contempler, 
une  image  d'eux-memes  aux  proportions  gigantesques,  toujours  plus 
enorme,  se  deployanl  de  tous  cotes.  (68) 

They  use  the  common  good  but  refuse  to  contribute  anything  in 
return.  They  appropriate  common  language  yet  estrange  it  from 
everyone  except  themselves  and  their  followers.  By  transforming  the 
energy  offered  by  language  they  are  the  only  ones  to  profit  from  it. 
Thus  nothing  survives  around  them. 

Sarraute  has  several  authors  in  mind  when  she  speaks  about  eso- 
teric and  academic  works.  In  1947,  she  published  two  short  texts 
about  Valery  and  Flaubert  in  Les  temps  modernes.*'  In  these  two 
texts,  she  stresses  how  hard  it  actually  is  to  separate  a  work  from  the 
general  enthusiasm  of  which  it  has  become  a  prisoner,  how  difficult 
it  is  to  look  at  this  work  as  an  authentic  one.  In  the  text  on  Valery, 
written  after  his  death,  Sarraute  shows  how  the  absolute  veneration 
as  well  as  the  absence  of  discrimination  by  the  critics  towards 
Valery's  work  render  any  reading  of  this  work  generally  disconcert- 
ing if  not  discouraging.  As  for  Flaubert,  Sarraute  underlines  how  he 
has  been  considered  by  modern  novelists  as  "their  master"  on  ac- 
count of  his  attachment  to  pure  descriptive  forms.  However,  Sar- 
raute tries  to  read  his  work  without  these  preconceived  ideas,  and 
remarks  that  his  fixed,  frozen  and  varnished  style  fits  perfectly  with 
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a  universe  of  appearances  which  allows  Flaubert  to  introduce  into 
literature  what  will  later  be  called  "inauthenticity.  " 

For  Sarraute,  academism  or  esotericism  in  literature  are  equally 
unfortunate  because  one  of  the  terms  of  the  duality  of  language  has 
been  overlooked.  Therefore  the  back  and  forth  mouvement  between 
two  systems  of  signification  stops;  the  gap  of  the  "hors-texte"  is  filled, 
leaving  no  possible  access  to  authenticity  or  to  the  subject.  Those 
who  write  academic  works  only  copy  authentic  works  while  trying 
to  improve  them.  They  believe  that  imitation  can  be  better  than  the 
real  thing.  Sarraute  rejects  this  belief: 

Eh  bien  non,  justement.  Parce  que  cast  mort,  vous  le  savez,  c'est  force- 
ment  mort  une  copie  .  .  .  pas  de  sensation  spontanee,  neuve,  pas  de 
contact  direct  avec  une  substance  intacte,  inconnue.  .  .  . 

(Fruits  d'or  128) 

Sarraute  also  speaks  against  those  who  write  esoteric  works.  She  in- 
vites the  reader  to  examine  the  inauthentic  works  from  which  life  is 
absent: 

On  n'a  pas  besoin  de  faire  de  grands  efforts  .  .  .  ces  paroles  precieuses, 
si  rares,  elles  ne  contiennent  .  .  .  aucune  charge  de  denses  et  subtiles 
pensees.  Ce  sont  de  pauvres  mots  vides,  assembles  grossierement  sui- 
vant  des  precedes  que  vous  pourriez,  si  vous  le  vouliez,  decouvrir  et 
reproduire  facilement,  des  trues  tres  simples  de  prestidigitation,  des 
tours  de  passe-passe  tout  a  fait  banals.  (Fruits  d'or  73) 

Academic  and  esoteric  works  are  inauthentic  for  two  reasons:  on 
the  one  hand  they  use  common  language  that  is  inauthentic  par  ex- 
cellence, and  on  the  other  hand  they  leave  no  room  for  authentic- 
ity, for  the  subject  to  fill  in  the  gap  between  the  objective  (language 
as  a  system)  and  subjective  (discussion  of  that  system)  aspects  of  lan- 
guage. Sarraute  asserts  the  need  for  the  abyss  in  which  there  is  room 
for  movement  and  life,  authenticity  and  the  subject. 

It  may  seem  paradoxical  that  the  subject  can  find  its  authenticity 
in  the  commonplace/common  place  which  is  impersonal.  But  the 
commonplace/common  place  is  also  the  only  possible  spot  where  the 
movement  between  the  same  and  the  other  can  exist.  While  none  of 
the  systems  of  signification  in  themselves  are  capable  of  movement, 
the  commonplace/common  place  opens  onto  an  abyss  that  is  always 
individually  reinterpretable  and  leads  to  the  subject.  Everyone  can 
interpret  the  abyss.  To  interpret  a  text  does  not  consist  in  giving  it 
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a  meaning  but  in  appreciating  the  ambivalence  which  constructs  it. 
The  interpretation  of  the  plurality  of  the  text  is  not  arbitrary:  it  is 
not  a  question  of  hypostasizing  several  meanings  in  order  to  weigh 
their  pros  and  cons,  but  on  the  contrary  of  affirming  the  being  of 
plurality  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  true,  the  probable,  the 
possible.^  Every  new  interpretation  sets  the  text  in  motion  again  and 
again,  eternally,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  list  of  homonyms  quoted 
above:  "Herault,  heraut,  heros,  aire,  haut,  erre,  haut,  R.O."  (22). 
This  example  shows  the  extent  to  which  language  can  be  playful 
when  accepted  in  its  duality.  A  diversity  of  changing  images  are 
called  upon  by  these  words  whenever  they  are  pronounced.  For  in- 
stance the  word  "herault"  suggests  in  turn  the  following  images 
which  are  only  two  of  numerous  possibilities:  "la  corne  mauve  aux 
contours  mous  s'etend  sur  la  mer  bleue.  .  .  ."  (22)  and  "la  branche 
immobile  du  pin  parasol  s'etend  au  dessus  de  I'auvent  recouvert  de 
tuiles  arrondies  oranges  et  roses  .  .  ."  (23).  Even  this  list  of  homo- 
nyms is  not  exhaustive,  one  can  always  add  new  words  that  will  sug- 
gest new  images.  For  instance:  "Air  haut  .  .  .  Air,  oh  .  .  .  Air,  Eau 
.  .  ."  (27-28).  Thus,  it  becomes  obvious  that  the  role  of  language  is 
not  to  re-present  things  or  to  lead  back  to  the  usual  cliches  which 
sterilize  the  text  in  the  process.  On  the  contrary,  Sarraute's  game 
with  language  privileges  movement,  life  and  the  interpretation  of  the 
textual  void. 

Sarraute  does  not  ignore  the  fact  that  she  uses  common  language 
and  that,  in  this  respect,  she  touches  upon  inauthenticity.  But 
although  the  inauthenticity  is  unavoidable,  she  will  exploit  it  by  plac- 
ing it  at  the  very  center  of  her  work.  Paradoxically,  inauthenticity 
will  turn  into  the  very  source  of  authenticity.  In  Sarraute's  novels, 
the  instability  of  the  subject  inside  the  text  will  in  fact  evolve  around 
a  quest  for  non-identity  or  a  quest  for  the  other.  Indeed,  Sarraute 
never  tries  to  give  back  to  the  subject  in  the  "hors-texte "  the  iden- 
tity it  lost  in  the  text.  Rather,  she  underlines  the  ambivalence  of  the 
authentic  subject,  plural  in  its  character  because  it  is  always  turning 
towards  the  world  and  towards  itself.  Any  apparent  identity  between 
the  linguistic  and  philosophical  aspects  of  language  is  simultaneously 
destroyed  by  the  movements  of  a  plural  writing  whose  discourse  puts 
itself  systematically  into  question.  The  fragmented  and  displaced 
subjects  of  Sarraute  prove  that  her  writing  is  motivated  by  a  quest 
for  the  other.  Creation,  life  and  movement  depend  upon  an  irrecon- 
cilable plural  writing  that  asserts  the  abyss  while  writing  itself. 
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Plural  writing  reveals  a  double  intention,  or  "regard,"  directed 
simultaneously  towards  the  objective  and  the  subjective  nature  of 
language.  In  Eutre  la  vie  et  la  mort,  this  "regard"  is  presented  as 
follows: 

On  dirait  qu'il  se  scinde,  se  dedouble.  Une  moitie  de  lui-meme,  deleguee 
aupres  de  nous,  prend  place  parmi  nous  dans  le  cercie,  avec  nous  a  dis- 
tance contemple,  interroge  .  .  .  ensemble  nous  cherchons  a  elucider  le 
mystere,  a  expliquer  le  miracle.  (10) 

Whereas  "I'autre  moitie  restee  au  milieu  du  cercie  s'efforce  comme 
elle  peut  de  nous  aider  .  .  ."  (10).  In  other  words,  it  is  only  under  the 
condition  of  this  double  "regard,"  turned  towards  itself  as  well  as 
towards  the  other,  that  a  unique  movement  is  felt  between  the  lines, 
in  the  abyss  of  the  text:  what  Sarraute  calls  "tropisme." 

"Tropisme,"  a  movement  both  unique  and  fragmented,  arises  from 
plural  writing.  It  marks  the  coexistence  of  the  two  aspects  of  lan- 
guage and,  simultaneously,  the  distance  that  separates  them. 
However  "tropisme"  does  not  stand  for  either  of  the  two  aspects  in 
themselves:  it  allows  the  authenticity  of  a  statement  in  the  text 
through  other  means  than  the  linguistic  utterance.  Authenticity,  the 
real  subject  of  the  text,  does  exist,  but  not  in  the  text  itself.  It  is 
relegated  to  the  "hors-texte,"  to  the  margin  of  the  text.  "Tropisme" 
articulates  the  space  of  the  "hors-texte"  in  which  the  subject  is  per- 
ceptible but  not  tangible.  Authenticity,  which  is  the  objective  of  the 
text,  is  met  in  the  "hors-texte,"  never  in  the  text  itself.  "Tropisme" 
illustrates  the  inherent  contradiction  of  a  text  that  on  the  one  hand 
announces  its  objective  (authenticity),  and  that  on  the  other  hand 
never  realizes  this  objective  inside  the  text,  but  rather  outside  the 
text.  "Tropisme"  cannot  be  expressed  in  words  but  it  can  be  grasped. 
It  comes  from  an  abyss  found  between  the  objective  and  subjective 
aspects  of  language,  and  in  the  same  movement,  it  substitutes  itself 
for  this  abyss.  "Tropisme"  creates  the  illusion  of  a  reunion,  of  an 
identity  between  the  two  aspects  of  language.  Nevertheless,  it  is  only 
an  illusion  and  the  abyss  remains  even  though  it  can  no  longer  be 
seen.  Thus  "tropisme"  tries  to  hide  the  void  from  whence  it  arose, 
but  at  the  same  time,  it  preaches  its  necessary  existence.  This  situa- 
tion is,  of  course,  paradoxical.  But  contradiction  and  plurality  are 
the  very  essence  of  "tropismes",  for  "tropisme"  is  the  mediation  of 
opposites.  It  compromises  the  tension  between  inauthenticity  (the 
language  and  the  other)  and  authenticity  (the  subject  and  the  other). 
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The  quest  for  the  other  creates  an  illusory  harmony  between  the  sub- 
jective and  objective  aspects  of  language. 

Plural  u'riting  in  Sarraute's  work  creates  "tropismes"  that  consti- 
tute the  very  experience  of  ambivalence.  This  ambivalence  cannot 
be  translated  into  words  without  an  immediate  betrayal  of  one  of  its 
terms,  as  was  seen  in  Sarraute's  inflexible  criticism  of  esotericism  and 
academism.  The  authenticity  that  comes  with  "tropisme  "  has  to  take 
its  ambivalence  into  account  because  authenticity  cannot  exist 
without  ambivalence.  It  depends  on  the  coexistence — coincidence? 
— of  the  two  aspects  of  language,  and  the  rest  is  literature. 

A  prime  example  of  "tropisme  "  putting  the  authentic  subject  into 
evidence  can  be  taken  from  the  text  Enfance."  In  this  autobiographi- 
cal text,  Sarraute  uses  the  pronoun  "\"  with  verbs  in  the  "impar- 
fait,"  a  past  tense  used  in  French  for  description  and  habitual  action 
in  the  past.  Sarraute  depicts  her  relationship  as  a  child  with  her 
mother  and  her  step-father:  "Ce  qui  passait  entre  Kolia  et  maman, 
ce  courant  chaud,  ce  rayonnement,  j'en  recevais,  moi  aussi,  comme 
dcs  ondes.  .  ."  (73).  In  this  passage,  the  "I"  is  omniscient  and  main- 
tains a  distance  from  the  scene  which  is  viewed  from  the  outside.  The 
authentic  subject  has  been  sacrificed  to  the  image  suspended  in  time. 
Nothing  can  filter  between  the  lines  of  the  text  because  one  o{  the 
terms  of  the  duality  has  disappeared.  The  image  represented  is  sus- 
pended in  time  and  does  not  change.  For  that  reason,  later  in  the  pas- 
sage, Sarraute  is  compelled  to  textually  provoke  the  fragmentation 
of  the  enunciation  by  dividing  it  into  an  "I/you.  "  This  fragmented 
enunciation  represents  in  the  text  what  I  have  previously  described 
as  a  "double  intention  "  which  takes  into  account  the  double  aspect 
of  language.  The  authentic  nature  of  the  relationship  between  Sar- 
raute, her  mother  and  her  step-father  will  be  revealed  through  the 
use  of  this  double  intention: 

.  .  .  j'etais  un  ccirps  etranger  .  .  .  qui  gcnait  .  .  .  — Oui:  un  corps 
etranger.  Tu  ne  pouvais  pas  mieux  dire.  Cest  cela  que  lu  as  senti  alors 
el  avec  quelle  force  .  .  .  — Non,  cela  je  nc  I'ai  pas  pense  .  .  .  pas  pense, 
evidemment  pas,  je  te  I'accorde  .  .  .  cest  apparu  indisHncf,  ir- 
reei  .  .  .  un  promontoire  inconnu  qui  surgit  un  instant  du  brouil- 
lard  ,      .  et  dc  nouveau  un  epais  brouillard  le  recouvre.  .  .  .    (75-76) 

The  fragmented  enunciation  reveals  a  subjective  consciousness  that 
analyzes  itself  from  the  center,  but  that,  at  the  same  time,  turns  to 
the  outside  to  apprehend  itself.  Is  it  ironic  that  what  comes  out  from 
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the  abyss  between  the  two  aspects— that  which  is  represented  in  the 
text  by  elliptical  dots— is  the  tragic  discovery  of  separation?  In  this 
example,  the  division  is  perceptible  first  at  the  level  of  the  enuncia- 
tion before  it  is  perceptible  in  the  linguistic  utterance,  with  "I/you.  " 
Even  though  we  discover  separation,  "tropisme"  seems  to  be  power- 
ful enough  to  make  the  division  disappear.  Plural  writing  is  not 
unifying  by  definition,  but  it  does  create  a  type  of  harmony  in  the 
text.  The  subject  is  apprehended  at  the  moment  when  all  barriers  are 
down  and  the  text  is  transparent.  Nonetheless,  this  moment  of  eu- 
phoria does  not  last.  Indeed,  thought  succeeds  feeling.  With  thought 
the  division  is  reestablished  in  the  text. 

Therefore  "tropisme"  can  be  born  only  from  the  open  abyss  in  the 
text,  between  the  two  systems  of  signification:  linguistic  and 
philosophical.  At  first,  "tropisme"  seems  to  reconcile  the  two  systems 
by  hiding  the  abyss:  an  illusion  of  unification  which  remains  only 
briefly  before  revealing  the  reality  of  division  in  the  text.  For 
Nathalie  Sarraute,  this  division  is  not  negative  because  "tropisme" 
can  be  perceptible  only  under  these  conditions.  This  "tropisme"  sym- 
bolizes the  thought  from  the  outside  by  placing  the  subject,  not  in 
the  text  itself,  but  outside  the  text.  "Le  mouvement  de  I'ecriture"  does 
not  state  the  subject,  but  restores  its  singularity,  rendering  the  sub- 
ject perceptible  in  the  "hors-texte." 

Veronique  Flambard-Weisbart  is  a  doctoral  student  in  French  at 
UCLA 
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The  Voice  in  the  Bottle: 

The  Love  Poetry  of  Joyce  Mansour 

and  Robert  Desnos 

Katharine  Gingrass 


Joyce  Mansour  answers  the  call  of  male  Surrealist  voices  from  the 
1920s  by  deforming  their  "own"  images  of  women.  In  her  self- 
portrayal,  she  takes  up  primarily  the  oneiric,  disquieting  themes  of 
Andre  Breton's  poetry,  in  which  the  woman  is  desirable  yet  threaten- 
ing, both  mysterious  and  dangerous.  In  his  famous  "L'Union  Libre," 
for  example,  the  woman  has  an  otter's  waist,  but  the  tongue  of  a 
doll— she  is  characterized  as  at  once  animalistic,  and  disturbingly  in- 
animate.' For  herself,  Mansour  accepts  a  role  that  is  both  alluring 
and  strange.  But  in  tone,  her  poems  also  reflect  the  influence  of 
another  Surrealist  poet,  one  whose  love  poetry  and  whose  approach 
to  the  woman  is  less  assertive  than  Breton's— Robert  Desnos. 

Mansour's  first  collection,  Cris,  appeared  in  1945— eight  years  af- 
ter Desnos'  death,  and  23  years  after  his  expulsion  (or  rather,  excom- 
munication) from  the  surrealist  group  by  its  "pope,"  Andre  Breton. 
Despite  this  temporal  distance  between  them,  the  intimacy  of  Man- 
sour's lyricism  and  her  interweaving  of  the  themes  of  death  and  writ- 
ing with  desire  remind  us  of  Desnos.  Here,  I  will  examine  principally 
the  correspondences  between  Mansour's  Carre  Bhmc,^  from  1965, 
and  "A  la  Mysterieuse"  and  "Les  Tenebres"  by  Desnos,  from  Corps 
ct  Biens  (1930).^  I  shall  begin  by  situating  Mansour  in  relation  to 
Desnos. 

For  Desnos,  the  traditional  distance  between  the  poet  and  his  be- 
loved is  an  established  tension  between  his  narrative  voice— ;e,  and 
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his  object  of  desire — tii.  The  desired  woman  Uves  in  the  marvelous 
world  of  the  poet's  dreams,  which  Desnos  describes  in  "Les  Espaces 
du  Sommeil": 

Dans  la  nuit  il  y  a  natureiiemcnt  Ics  sept  mcrveilles  du  monde  el  la 
grandeur  cf  le  tragique  et  le  charme. 

Les  forets  s'y  heurtent  confusement  avec  des  creatures  de  legende 
cachees  dans  les  fourres. 

II  y  a  toi.  (C  &  B  92) 

For  Desnos,  the  game  of  love  consists  in  a  continual  launching  of  the 
self  towards  the  Other — a  projection  he  repeats  ceaselessly.  Although 
Desnos  projects  his  longing  for  acknowledgement  by  his  beloved 
throughout  the  poem  "Si  tu  savais,  "  he  insists  upon  the  persistence 
of  his  own  sense  of  isolation: 

Si  tu  savais  comme  le  monde  m'est  soumis, 

Et  toi,  belie  insoumise  aussi,  comme  tu  es  ma  prisonniere 

O  toi,  loin-de-moi,  a  qui  je  suis  soumis. 

Si  tu  savais.  (C  &  B  97) 

The  Other,  the  toi  of  the  poem,  he  designates  by  the  phrase,  "loin- 
de-^MOi,"  and  himself  by  "si  tu  savais."  They  are  both  in  the  poem, 
yet  irreconcilable."  He  submits  to  her,  but  she  is  unaware  of  him;  he 
acknowledges  her  lack  of  submission  to  him,  while  claiming  her  in 
words.  Only  in  the  text,  as  "loin-de-moi,"  is  she  his  prisoner;  only 
on  the  page  may  he  juxtapose  references  to  her  with  references  to 
himself.  This  juxtaposition  generates  an  image  of  estranged  union  off 
the  page,  reminiscent  of  Reverdy's  definition  of  the  poetic  image  later 
taken  up  by  the  Surrealists:  "L'image  est  une  creation  pure  de  I'esprit. 
/  Elle  ne  peut  naitre  dune  comparaison  mais  du  rapprochement  de 
deux  realifes  plus  ou  moins  eloignees."^  The  textual  union  of  the 
lovers  remains  incomplete,  perhaps  underscoring  the  distance  which 
separates  them  outside  the  text. 

Desnos  focuses  on  his  feminine  Other,  permitting  his  own  identity 
to  fade  behind  his  assigned  role— that  of  the  poet  who  lives  only  to 
record  his  love.  Yet  despite  the  apparent  seriousness  of  such  a  role, 
in  a  manner  characteristic  of  Surrealism  in  general,  Desnos  in  par- 
ticular mixes  humorous  self-parody  with  passion,  as  in  "O  Douleurs 
de  I'amour": 

Au  reveil  vous  etiez  presentes,  6  douleurs  de  I'amour, 
O  muses  du  desert,  6  muses  exigeantes. 
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Mon  rire  et  ma  joie  se  cristallisent  autour  de  vous. 

C'est  votre  fard,  c'esl  voire  poudre,  c'est  voire  rouge, 

C'est  votre  sac  de  peau  de  serpent,  c'est  vos  bas  de  soie  .  .  .  (C  &  B  96) 

In  effect,  Desnos  permits  himself  only  one  scenario  of  union  with 
the  feminine  Other.  He  perceives  his  Other  as  truly  near  him,  only 
when,  like  a  creative  spark,  she  is  within  him: 

Loin  de  moi,  une  etoile  filante  choit  dans  la  bouteille  nocturne  du  poete. 
II  met  vivement  le  bouchon  et  des  lors  il  guette  I'etoile  enclose  dans  le 
verre,  il  guette  des  constellations  qui  naissent  sur  les  parois,  loin  de  moi, 
tu  es  loin  de  moi.  (C  &  B  96) 

His  poetic  nocturnal  bottle  is  a  pedestal  —  not  on  which,  but  within 
which  the  desired  love-object  is  contained.  The  imprisoning  glass, 
cristalline  and  magical,  effectively  marks  the  distance  between  them, 
perpetuating  his  need  to  continue  writing.  Following  the  convention, 
his  love  is  unrequited:  the  captured  woman-star  keeps  her  silence. 
Even  within  him,  she  and  he  remain  separate  and  isolated.  Elaborat- 
ing the  effect  of  this  distance  on  himself. 

Si  tu  savais  comme  je  t'aime  et,  bien  que  tu  ne  m'aimes  pas,  comme  je 
suis  joyeux,  comme  je  suis  robuste  et  fier  de  sortir  avec  ton  image  en 
tele,  de  sortir  de  I'univers.  Comme  je  suis  joyeux  a  en  mourir. 

(C  &  B  96-97) 

he  seems  to  be  saying  that  for  her  he  would  suffer  anything,  even  the 
solitude  implicit  in  death. 

Mansour  takes  up  this  theme  of  the  lonely  lover.  But  her  tnoi  does 
not  focus  on  the  object  of  desire  in  the  same  fashion.  Like  other 
women  poets  before  her,  (such  as  Christine  de  Pisan  and  Louise 
Labe),  she  concentrates  more  on  herself  than  the  male  poet  does,  and 
consequently,  the  woman  is  still  the  object  of  focalization.  For  in- 
stance, in  "Bruit  dans  la  chambre  a  cote,"  she  transforms  into  a 
refrain,  the  line:  "Combien  je  suis  seule  avec  ma  folle  envie"  (CB  25). 
"Tu  m'as  abandonnee  nuitamment"  underlines  her  particular  usage 
of  the  narrative  voice.  The  possessive  adjectives  tnes  or  mon,  as  well 
as  the  pronoun  moi  communicate  her  self-awareness.  She  focuses  the 
reader's  attention  on  her  person,  on  her  emotions: 

Mes  heures  coulent  impassibles 

Au  fond  du  miroir  mouchete  de  bronze 

Des  nuages  font  la  parade 

Dans  la  mare  profonde  ou  tremble  mon  visage 
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Glissant  comme  dcs  pleiirs  sur  le  malaise  qu'ctaif  hier 
Des  fcuillcs  frissonncnt  sur  le  treillis  du  souvenir 
Frissonnenf  et  tourhillonncnt  ct  pourtant  rcstcnl  immobilcs 
Quelque  part  au  fond  de  moi  un  moule  se  cristallisc  (CB  28) 

Often  imprinted  with  sadness,  her  solitude  nevertheless  evokes 
real,  bodily  pain — which  introduces  another  difference  between  her- 
self and  Desnos.  Mansour's  desire  is  based  on  an  explicitly  sexual 
relationship.  She  does  not  aspire  as  much  to  a  sentimental  union  as 
to  a  spiritual  liberation  by  means  of  sexual  union."  J.H.  Matthews 
writes  that  eroticism  constitutes,  for  her,  the  liberating  gesture  by 
which  together  two  people  resist  the  menace  of  extinction.'  She 
knows  and  describes  the  intimacy  she  misses. 

Instead  of  cloaking  her  Other  in  mystery,  she  undresses  him: 
"Votre  penis  est  plus  doux  /  Que  facies  de  vierge"  (CB  27).  She  also 
unveils  her  own  desire  in  "L'Eau  des  sources":  "Je  ne  saurais  vivre  / 
Sans  brulant  desir"  (CB  41).  Her  dreams  are  anchored  in  a  type  of 
reality  based  on  memory;  they  are  more  concrete  than  the  gossamer 
fantasies  of  Desnos. 

Earlier,  in  the  same  poem,  "L'Eau  des  sources,"  Mansour  invokes 
another  image  from  the  surrealist  vocabulary:  the  woman/lover- 
mirror.  In  the  works  of  both  Desnos  and  Mansour,  the  man  looks 
to  the  woman  as  to  a  mirror;  as  a  subject,  she  is  essentially  absent. 
But  where  Desnos'  use  of  the  image  is  traditional,  Mansour's  is  not. 
Desnos'  most  striking  use  of  the  woman-mirror  image — in  Surreal- 
ism, most  common  in  the  work  of  Paul  Eluard" — occurs  in  his  play, 
"La  Place  de  I'etoile,  "  where  the  hero  affirms:  "Tu  es  ce  que  je  reve 
et  ce  que,  chaque  matin,  je  decouvre  dans  ma  glace."'  Mansour  refers 
to  herself  as  a  potential  lover-mirror  by  formulating  an  unpunctu- 
ated  question  in  parentheses:  "(Es-tu  reellement  en  moi  /  Ou  est-ce 
par  reflexion)"  (CB  41).  By  means  of  the  authority  implicit  in  her 
(feminine)  narrative  voice,  together  with  the  formulation  of  the  im- 
age as  a  question,  Mansour  subtly  queries  the  validity  of  such  an  as- 
sumption of  absence.  Nevertheless  she  grudgingly  acknowledges  a 
female  tendency  to  serve  as  a  mirror  for  men. 

Although  contradictory  to  the  original  conceptualization  of  the 
Androgyne^a  being  in  which  members  oi  opposite  sexes  are  united 
into  one  — Breton's  notion  of  the  Androgyne  dovetails  with  the  fond- 
ness of  the  Surrealists  for  the  woman-mirror  image.  From  the  male 
perspective,  the  mirroring  woman  grants  the  man  a  satisfying  illusion 
of  wholeness,  even  though  in  such  a  construct  the  woman's  subjec- 
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tivity  is  left  out.  By  acknowledging  the  image  of  the  woman-mirror 
ambiguously,  in  the  form  of  a  parenthetical  question,  Mansour 
grants  a  qualified  response  to  Breton's  appeal  for  the  necessity  of 
reconstituting  the  primordial  androgyne  in  love,  as  a  basic  principle 
of  "love,"  while  simultaneously  challenging  it.'"  She  underscores  the 
fact  that  only  one  party  fully  experiences  the  wholeness  achieved  by 
such  mirroring  in  love,  thus  effectuating  a  "union"  that  remains 
essentially  incomplete. 

Seeing  his  lover  as  a  mirror  evokes  an  affirmative  sense  of 
reciprocity  for  the  male  Surrealist  poet;  however,  this  sense  is  lack- 
ing in  Mansour's  work.  Furthermore,  Mansour  does  not  provide  an 
opposite  equivalent  to  the  woman-mirror  evoked  by  Eluard  and 
Desnos;  the  man-mirror  does  not  exist  in  Carre  Blanc.  Mansour  seeks 
one,  but  in  vain:  "Vainement  je  cherche  un  reflet  de  ma  joie  /  Dans 
le  trou  ou  je  pensais  trouver  ton  coeur"  (CB  83).  The  transformation 
of  Desnos'  well-known  line,  "J'ai  tant  reve  de  toi '  into,  "J'ai  reve  de 
ton  oeil"  (C  &  B  92;  CB  69),  reminiscent  of  Bataille,  implies  the 
dominance  of  the  male  regard  (or  psychologically,  of  male 
potency)."  Consequently,  when  Mansour  seeks  her  own  image,  she 
sees  no  more  clearly  than  when  she  sought  her  reflection  in  a  man. 
In  "La  Griffe  de  I'animal,"  and  "En  Attendant  minuit,"  the  mirrors 
she  seeks  cloud  over  and  turn  to  mud:  "Cette  eau  qui  tel  un  miroir 
attire  les  grimaces  et  les  garde  /  Si  maladroitement  enlisees  dans  la 
boue"  (CB  S7);  "II  faut  que  femme  enlace  /  Son  image  dans  la  boue" 
(CB  89). 

The  victimization  implicit  in  such  a  muddied  view  of  her  own 
reflection  surfaces  elsewhere  in  the  form  of  despair,  particularly  in 
"Galop  du  Coquillage  de  Neige": 

J'ai  trop  bondi  trop  rougi 

Trop  aiguise  ma  rage 

Je  ne  veux  plus  etre  le  Goliath 

De  ta  pierre  (CB  62) 

Mansour's  characterization  of  herself  as  a  victim  is  not  unmitigated 
by  anger.  She  musters  the  indignation  necessary  to  denounce  male 
prejudice  concerning  women,  in  a  poem  that  recalls  Rimbaud's 
"Aube":'^ 

Tu  dis  que  les  femmes 

Doivent  souffrir  se  polir  et  voyager  sans  perdre  haleine 

Reveiller  les  pierreries  embellies  par  le  fard 
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Changer  ou  se  taire  dechirer  la  brume 

Helas  je  ne  saurais  danscr  dans  un  marais  de  sang  (CB  63) 

These  cries  of  pain  are  directed  towards  the  poetic  pedestal  on 
which  women  have  traditionally  been  placed.  For  Mansour,  Desnos' 
crisfalline  bottle  is  imprecise,  like  a  lens  covered  with  gelatin,  as  in 
Man  Ray's  cinematic  version  of  Desnos'  poem,  "L'Etoile  de  mer."  In- 
side the  bottle  stars  cannot  survive;  they  must  reduce  such  exquisite 
yet  stifling  prisons  to  shards. 

Despite  his  creation  of  the  image  of  the  woman-star  in  the  bottle, 
Desnos  nevertheless  proposes  the  possibility  of  shattering  such  a  bot- 
tle in  "Paroles  des  rochers."  In  a  playful  reference  to  Baudelaire,  this 
poem  is  addressed  to  women's  hair;  its  last  lines  anticipate  Mansour's 
sentiments:  "Les  infinis  eternels  se  brisent  en  lessons  6  chevelures!  / 
C'etait  ce  sera  une  nuit  des  nuits  sans  lune  ni  perle  /  Sans  meme  de 
bouteilles  brisees"  (C  &  B  139).  Yet  these  shards  exist  without  broken 
bottles;  the  liberating  act  of  shattering  the  bottle  is  missing  from 
Desnos'  shimmering  images.  It  is  Mansour  who  demonstrates  in  her 
poems  how  enclosure  in  the  bottle-pedestal  feels:  like  a  sentence  to 
silence,  if  not  to  death. 

The  idealized  yet  distanced  object  of  desire  feels  reduced  by  such 
adulation  manipulated,  like  the  uncanny  figures  created  by  the  sur- 
realist game  of  the  cadavre  exquis  (in  which  each  participant  draws 
a  section  of  the  "figure"  on  a  folded  sheet  of  paper  without  seeing  the 
section  that  preceded  it,  or  knowing  how  it  will  be  continued).  The 
drawing  produced  by  the  game  is  at  once  fascinating  and  disturbing. 
The  resulting  body  is  fractured,  segmented  — lo;  corps  morcelc.  En- 
trapping the  desired  Other  in  a  bottle  is  akin  to  transforming  her  into 
a  fetish  of  herself — into  a  psychological  being  who  has  yet  to  form 
an  individual  identity.  If  she  is  to  love  back  —  to  reciprocate — she 
must  be  allowed  not  only  to  breathe  but  to  exist.  Mansour's  response 
to  Desnos'  message  in  the  bottle  is  as  follows:  if  you  wish  to  meet 
your  desired  Other,  you  must  break  the  bottle. 

In  Mansour,  the  shooting  star  within  Desnos'  nocturnal  interior 
bottle  finds  a  voice,  but  she  does  not  always  sing  harmoniously.  In- 
deed, her  poetic  dreams  resemble  nightmares.  She  takes  up  Breton's 
challenge  from  the  conclusion  of  Nadja:  "ka  beaute  sera  CONVUL- 
SIVE ou  ne  sera  pas.""  I  lor  anger  is  vehement,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
collection's  final  poem: 

Ic  crache  sur  ceux  qui  ecoutent 
Derriere  leurs  prunelles  limpides 
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Leurs  bragueHes  pietinees  par  trap  de  cerveaux  feles 

Leurs  portes  salement  cIdscs 

Nomenclature  du  cauchemar 

Une  seule  goulte  d'urine  sur  le  trotfoir 

Tous  les  niuseaux  s'allongent  (CB  132-3) 

Mansour  has  already  referred  to  herself  as  a  nocturnal  bird  of  prey; 
she  finds  contempt  delicious — a  bitter  aphrodisiac;  and  she  portrays 
herself  as  an  amante/nuinte:  "Comme  elle  je  devorerai  celui  qui 
violera  mes  flancs.  ...  11  faut  savoir  attendre  pour  se  venger  /  Imi- 
ter  les  insectes  pour  plaire"  (CB  39,  53,  81). 

Rosalind  Krauss  comments  that  the  praying  mantis  is  a  common 
image  in  Surrealism:  "the  female  mantis'  sexual  practices  in  certain 
species,  its  consumption  of  its  mate  after  or  even  during  copula- 
tion— and  its  voracity  made  it  the  perfect  symbol  of  the  phallic 
mother,  fascinating,  petrifying,  castrating."'^  Yet,  in  science,  the 
mantis  is  also  a  victim,  which,  as  a  standard  procedure  is  placed  un- 
der glass,  and  etherized,  for  the  sake  of  observation  and  collection.'^ 
Both  potential  victimi/er  and  victim,  the  praying  mantis  acts  as  an 
ideal  metaphor  for  Mansour.  For  while  her  poems  abound  in  cries 
of  distress,  clearly  she  also  savors  revenge. 

Her  "Regions  barbares,"  answers  to  Desnos'  "Dans  les  espaces  du 
sommeil."  just  as  he  had  imagined,  she  lurks  in  the  night.  But  far 
from  being  a  wonder  of  the  world,  she  is  alone  there,  and  lonely  (CB 
82).  For  Mansour,  stars  do  not  engender  marvelous  constellations, 
they  are  cold.  By  juxtapt)sition  she  compares  the  natural,  supple 
phenomenon  of  a  star-filled  night  ("la  nuit  gorgee  d'etoiles")  to  the 
rigid  walls  of  her  room.  She  describes  herself  not  as  celestial,  but  ter- 
restrial: "Je  suis  I'animal  de  la  nuit"  (CB  119).  To  her  the  corridors 
of  outer  space  are  peopled  by  sleepwalkers  petrified  into  "formes  ul- 
times."  Only  the  damned  live  in  glass  bottles:  "Les  damnes  sont  a  ta- 
ble dans  leurs  tristes  habitacles  de  verre"  (CB  120). 

Mansour  admits  to  thinking  overly  much  of  funeral  ceremonies. 
Her  preoccupation  with  death  narrows  the  distance  between  herself 
and  Desnos.  She  could  have  been  the  little  girl  from  his  poem,  "Sui- 
cide de  nuit,"  who  goes  off  to  school,  reciting  her  lessons  — includ- 
ing a  line  about  the  transparency  of  tombstones  (C  &  B  125) — except 
that  Mansour  sees  the  tombstones  themselves  as  "femmes  brisees." 
Like  Desnos,  she  ties  death  to  love:  "J'ai  peur  d'etre  seule  dans  ta 
tombe"  (CB  110,  123-24).  Also  in  the  manner  of  Desnos,  even  when 
her  images  are  morbid,   surrealistically  they  are  never  far  from 
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humour:  "Seuls  les  morts  n'apprecient  guere  les  finesses  de  I'autop- 
sie"  (CB  100). 

The  most  striking  similarity  between  Mansour  and  Desnos  is  their 
shared  reverence  for  the  Rimbalesque  "alchemy"  of  writing,  which 
they  both  take  seriously,  despite  their  surrealist  humour.  In  La 
Liberie  on  lanwurl  Desnos  describes  writing  as  an  alchemical 
phenomenon,  to  which  the  poet  must  appeal  if  he  hopes  to  transform 
the  white  page  into  a  psychic  mirror.  For  him,  the  page  remains  con- 
tinually on  the  brink  of  changing  into  something  more  sinister — a 
cemetery  of  words.  From  such  a  melancholy  state,  the  page  may  be 
saved  only  by  "une  ecriture  magique  et  efficace,"  capable  of  trans- 
muting it  into  a  reflective  surface.'" 

This  intensity  in  Desnos  is  matched  by  Mansour  in  her  line:  "Je  me 
noie  dans  I'encrier  du  moindre  mot"  (CB  122).  The  page  as  mirror 
also  appears,  as  "Papier  d'argent"  (CB  77).  Further,  in  "Le  Satin  /  I'o- 
pale  /  la  blanche  alchimie,"  a  poem  whose  title  echoes  Mallarme  in 
both  its  rhythm  and  thematic  suggestion,  Mansour's  images  of  a  be- 
jeweled  woman  evoke  Desnos'  feminine  Other."  Yet  the  love-object 
designated  in  the  last  line  of  "Contree  de  mon  immense  amour"  is  not 
a  person,  it  is  a  place:  the  page  whose  opalescent  whiteness  invites 
poetic  alchemy. 

For  Mansour  as  for  Desnos,  love  of  the  Other  is  always  tempered 
by  the  love  of  writing.  However,  the  positions  of  their  voices  differ. 
The  white  page  of  Mansour's  title,  Carre  Blanc,  proposes  a  reversal 
of  the  natural/cultural  relation  between  margin  and  text.  When  we 
read  Mansour,  we  hear  Breton,  Eluard,  and  Desnos  in  the  margins, 
and  her  feminine  "whiteness"  takes  its  place  as  primary  material.  Her 
poetic  voice  answers  Desnos'  description  of  the  feminine  as  a  crea- 
tive shooting  star  captured  in  a  bottle.  This  response  demonstrates 
the  capacity  of  the  feminine  Other  to  do  more  than  reflect  back  the 
wonder  projected  onto  her.  She  is  more  than  a  mirror.  Her  creativity 
shines  with  all  the  flash  Desnos  could  have  desired,  yet  more 
modestly  than  he  might  have  imagined,  because  it  is  more  real.  Man- 
sour's poetry  reveals  a  woman  escaped  from  the  bottle  of  male  ideali- 
zations. She  does  render  herself  spectacular,  but  on  a  human  scale, 
as  in  "Dans  la  foret  hors  des  gonds  de  la  patrie  ": 

J'ai  envie 
C'est  ridicule 
Dune  distraction 
Dune  melodic 
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De  quelque  griffonnage 

Ou  confiture  de  dame  (CB  78) 

In  contrast  with  the  mute  voice  of  Desnos'  Other,  Mansour's  voice 
from  within  the  bottle— far  from  being  like  homemade  preserves- 
ought  rather  to  be  labelled  a  mysterious  elixir,  and  bear  the  notice: 
Warning,  contents  will  disturb  as  well  as  dazzle. 

Katharine  Gingrass  is  a  doctoral  studetit  in  French  at  tJie  University 
of  Pennsylvania. 
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Le  troc  des  femmes  ou  la  revoke  de  Dora 


Marie  Feldman 


Ce  litre  resume  deux  principes  que  j'ai  degages  de  la  piece  Portrait 
de  Dora,^  ecrite  par  Helene  Cixous  et  presentee  en  1976  pendant  la 
revolution  feministe.  Le  troc  fait  partie  dun  systeme  economique 
primitif,  tandis  que  Dora  incarne  la  femme  qui  se  rebelle  contre 
toutes  les  institutions  perimees  de  notre  socicte.  Cette  rebellion  peut 
etre  comprise  a  plusieurs  niveaux  intellectuels:  c'est  I'introduction  a 
Taction  coutumiere  entre  I'homme  seducteur  et  la  femme-proie,  mais 
aussi  au  domaine  complexe  de  la  femme  soumise,  collaboratrice,  re- 
belle,  et  libre. 

Le  drame.  Portrait  dc  Dora,  se  base  sur  I'analyse  proposee  a  la  fin 
du  siecle  dernier  par  Freud,  Le  cas  Dora,'  ou  deux  reves  rccurrents 
sont  interpretcs.  Ces  interpretations  refletent  les  idees  precon<;ues  du 
role  de  la  femme  dans  la  societe  bourgeoise  europeenne  de  I'epoque. 

La  position  actuelle  de  Cixous  est  loin  de  la  perspective  bourgeoise 
a  I'epoque  de  Freud.  Cixous  est  nee  en  1937  en  Algcrie,  alors  une 
colonie  fran^aise,  ou  les  moeurs  europeennes  etaient  encore  bien  plus 
engrences  afin  de  dilferentier  le  colon  de  I'indigene  et  de  justifier  sa 
subjugation.  Apres  la  revt)lte  d'Algerie,  Cixous  a  du  se  rendre  compte 
que  I'attitude  du  ci>lon  envers  I'indigene  s'indenlitie  a  celle  de 
I'homme  envers  la  femme  dans  I'ancienne  societe  bourgeoise.  Tout 
en  prenant  conscience  de  ce  role  traditionnel  de  la  temme,  Cixous 
etait  forcemenl  fres  sensilile  aux  differences  etablies  enlre  les  sexes — 
celles  du  maitre  et  du  serviteur— differences  observees  depuis  son  en- 
fance.  Cette  prise  de  conscience  est  sans  doute  ce  qui  I'a  poussee  a 
Taction.  Cixous  est,  aujourd'hui,  chef  du  Centre  de  Recherches  des 
Ltudes  Feminines  a  Paris.  Depuis  sa  publication  en  1975  de  La  jcwie 
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nee/  elle  est  consideree  parmi  les  ecrivains  et  theoriciens  principaux 
qui  ont  emerge  du  mouvement  feministe  intellectuel  fran<;ais. 

Dans  son  analyse  dans  Le  cas  Dora,  Freud  dcmontre  le  role  tradi- 
tionnel  de  "Dora":  une  jeune  femme  de  18  ans  forcee  par  son  pere 
de  se  faire  trailer  pour  une  "petite  hysterie."  Apres  avoir  passe  une 
enfance  maladive,  elle  ecrit  des  lettres  indiquant  son  intention  de  se 
suicider.  Cette  manifestation  malsaine  vient  a  la  suite  de  relations 
compliquees  avec  I'ami  du  pere,  Herr  K.,  qui  avait  fait  des  propo- 
sitions a  Dora,  alors  que  le  pere  etait  I'amant  de  la  femme  de  son  ami 
depuis  quelques  temps. 

Le  premier  des  deux  reves  reflete  un  incendie  nocturne  au  cours  du- 
quel  monsieur  B.  reveille  sa  fille  qui  s'habille  en  toute  hate,  alors  que 
la  mere  veut  sauver  sa  boite  a  bijoux.  Le  pere  refuse  de  risquer  sa 
mort  et  celle  de  ses  enfants  pour  la  boite  a  bijoux.  Freud  interprete 
ce  reve  avec  I'aide  de  transferts:  monsieur  K.  remplace  le  pere.  Dora, 
qui  avait  re<;u  une  boite  a  bijoux  de  monsieur  K.,  veut  lui  donner  en 
echange  la  sienne  — ici  le  sexe  feminin.  De  son  cote,  la  mere  se  sub- 
stitue  a  madame  K.:  ceci  facilite  la  demonstration  que  Dora  veut  ac- 
corder  a  monsieur  K.  ce  que  sa  femme  lui  refuse  —  une  fois  de  plus 
le  sexe  feminin.  Freud  ajoute  que  Dora  fait  appel  a  son  pere  pour  la 
proteger  de  sa  tentation  de  ceder  a  monsieur  K.,  preuve  quelle  est 
amoureuse  de  lui.  Pourtant,  elle  ne  lui  cede  pas,  refoulement  qui  pro- 
vient  de  son  enfance  quand  elle  se  masturbait.  En  outre,  Dora  a  in- 
dique  a  Freud  qu'il  y  avait  toujours  de  la  fumee  quand  elle  s'eveillait 
de  ce  reve  d'un  incendie  nocturne.  Cette  fumee  sera  revelatrice  du 
baiser  de  monsieur  K.  fumeur.  Afin  de  renforcer  I'exactitude  de  son 
interpretation,  Freud  continue  a  expliquer  les  scenes  racontees  par 
Dora.  A  chaque  fois,  la  meme  conclusion  revient:  elle  est  "coupable" 
d'aimer  monsieur  K.,  de  ne  pas  lui  ceder. 

Le  second  reve  de  Dora,  selon  Freud,  se  developpe  ainsi:  elle  se 
promene  dans  une  petite  ville  inconnue.  Lorsqu'clle  arrive  dans  sa 
chambre,  une  Icttre  de  sa  mere  I'attend  indiquant  la  mort  de  son  pere. 
Freud  avoue  avoir  des  difficultes  avec  I'interpretation  de  ce  reve. 
Pourtant,  ccla  n'empcche  pas  qu'il  arrive  a  une  autre  conclusion  de 
culpabilite:  cette  fois-ci  Dora  desire  se  venger.  La  lettre  quelle  re(;oit 
de  sa  mere  indique  cette  vengeance  que  Dora  veut  exercer  sur  son 
pere,  si  elle  ne  peut  pas  le  convaincre  d'abandonncr  son  amante. 
Cette  lettre  devient  cgalement  celle  de  madame  K.  I'invitant  a  venir 
pres  du  lac  ou  monsieur  K.  avait  offert  le  mariage  a  Dora.  Plus  tard, 
au  moment  ou  elle  I'empeche  de  completer  son  analyse,  Freud  ac- 
cusera  Dora  dun  esprit  de  vengeance  encore  une  fois. 
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A  I'epoque,  Le  cas  Dora  a  attire  I'attention  de  la  societe  bourgeoise 
pour  laquelle  toute  reference  sexuelle  restait  tabou.  Plus  recemment, 
Freud  a  ete  critique  pour  ses  vues  phallo-centriques  du  monde  qui 
seraient  erronees  ou  depassees.  Au  lieu  d'attaquer  Freud,  Cixous  a 
simplement  re-ecrit  son  analyse.  L'analyste  Freud  ne  se  distingue  pas 
du  personnage  "Freud"  presente  dans  le  Portrait  de  Dora.  Si  traduc- 
tion il  y  a,  les  repliques  de  la  figure  de  "Freud"  dans  la  piece 
representent  plus  ou  moins  la  perspective  du  docteur  Freud.  Mon 
etude  a  suivi  Dora  a  travers  le  texte  de  Cixous  afin  de  la  "voir"  dune 
autre  perspective. 

Selon  Barthes,  "I'enjeu  du  travail  litteraire  c'est  de  faire  du  lecteur, 
non  plus  un  consommateur,  mais  un  producteur  du  texte";  autrement 
le  travail  textuel  se  marque  par  le  "divorce  impitoyable"  entre  le 
fabricant  et  I'usager.  Le  texte  scriptible  se  joue  avant  d'etre  "traverse, 
coupe,  arrete,  plastifie  par  quelque  systeme  singulier  (Ideologic, 
Genre,  Critique).  .  .".''  Le  jeu  du  texte  deborde  de  connotations 
entrainant  I'appreciation  dans  des  directions  nombreuses,  des  signifi- 
cations multiples: 

Ce  texte  est  une  galaxie  de  signifiants,  non  une  structure  de  signifies; 
il  n'a  pas  de  commmencement;  il  est  reversible;  on  y  accede  par 
plusicurs  entrees  dont  aucune  ne  peut  etre  a  coup  sur  declaree 
principale.  (12) 

Devant  le  texte  "absolument  pluriel",  le  Portrait  de  Dora,  nous 
proposons  de  situer  un  acces  possible  par  un  choix  limite  d'elements 
d'analyse  qui  s'organisent  de  la  fa<;:on  suivante:  le  systeme  d'echange 
des  femmes;^  la  prise  de  conscience  au  stade  du  miroir;"  le  deplace- 
ment  du  "sujet"  femme  a  travers  revolution  des  reves;  et  la  destruc- 
tion de  r"institution,"  la  revolution  qui  peut  permettre  la  naissance 
de  la  femme. 

Un  "avenir  avenant"  pour  Dora,  ne  peut  etre  celui  impose  par  sa 
culture  qui  voudrait  la  traiter  comme  produit  d'echange  entre 
proprietaires.  Le  pere/homme  est  le  sujet  et  la  fille/femme  est  I'ob- 
jet  dans  la  societe  bourgeoise — ce  qui  permet  et  'naturalise  '  le  proces 
d'echange:  "Papa  profite  des  occasions  que  lui  laisse  monsieur  K.; 
monsieur  K.  profite  des  occasions  que  lui  laisse  papa.  Tout  le  monde 
sait  s'arranger"  (67). 

Levi-Strauss  considere  que  la  structure  de  la  societe  represente  les 
structures  mentales  qui  ont  ete  moulees  par  les  conditions  physiques 
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ambiantcs  et  passees.  Cette  structure  se  rcprotiuit  par  trois  systcmes 
d'echange:  le  langage,  la  scxualite  et  I'economie.  Dora  devient  I'ele- 
ment  perturhafeur  du  troc  quand  ellc  refuse  d'etre  lObjet  d'echange. 
Hlle  est  le  trciuble,  la  deviance  qui  bloque  tous  les  systemes.  "Ce  qui 
m'inquiete  le  plus,  ce  sont  ces  periodes  d'aphonie"  (21),  dil  le  pere. 

Dans  la  perspective  de  Jakobson,  I'aphonie  est  precisemenf 
Iccroulement  des  systcmes  de  communication  de  mcme  que  I'indi- 
cation  dune  marche  arriere  dans  le  developpement  de  I'enfant.^  Cela 
annonce  que  Dora  nc  veut  plus  conlinuer  son  role  comme  objet 
d'echange. 

Dans  les  termes  de  Beauvoir,  la  femme  apparait,  "au  male  comme 
un  elre  sexue:  pour  lui,  elle  est  sexe,  done  elle  lest  absolument ."" 
Freud  lui-mcme  demande:  "N'avez-vous  jamais  eu  envie  de  faire  un 
cadeau  a  monsieur  K.  en  retour?"  (49).  II  s'agit  encore  d'un  echange: 
les  bijoux  et  la  femme-sexe  ont  des  valeurs  equivalentes.  Dora  le  con- 
state quand  elle  affirme:  "Autrefois,  j'aimais  beaucoup  les  bijoux, 
mais  je  n'en  porte  plus"  (31).  Cette  affirmation  signale  une  prise  de 
conscience;  le  rejet  des  cadeaux  est  I'indication  quelle  ne  "joue  '  plus. 
Le  chemin  a  ete  long  et  difficile  car  elle  a  du  vaincre  une  multitude 
de  "regies  "  deja  etablies. 

A  partir  de  ce  moment,  Dora  doit  s'affirmer  comme  sujet  avec  une 
volonte  distincte  de  celle  qui  lui  a  ete  imposee  jusque-la.  Cette  action 
est  semblabic  a  I'image  identifiee  dans  le  miroir,  notion  expliquee  par 
R.  Coward  et  J.  Ellis: 

L'identification  dv  I'image  dans  ic  miroir  est  le  premier  moment  dans 
lequel  I'enfanf  commence  a  former  une  image  de  soi.  .  .  .  Afin  d'avoir 
prise  sur  le  tout  unifie  avec  lequel  elle  est  confrontee  .  .  .  I'enfant  est 
forcee  de  situer  son  identite.  .  .  .' 

Quand  la  jeune  enfant  essaye  de  se  subjectiver,  c'est-a-dire  de  se  voir 
en  tant  qu'individu  autonome,  elle  se  voit  comme  le  reflet  de  sa  mere, 
de  niadame  K.,  ou  de  la  gouvernante.  Cette  image  est  pourtant  celle 
c|ue  I'homme  lui  a  assignee:  toutes  les  femmes  onl  le  meme  role  et 
sonf  inferchangeables.  En  parlant  des  relations  entre  les  enfants  de 
monsieur  K.  et  Dora,  Cixous  remarque  le  suivant: 

Dc^ra  .  .  .  aiirait  pu  leiir  tenir  lieu  de  mere.  Hlle  tenail  lieu  de 
mere  .  .  .  aussi  fendre  que  .  .  .  leur  propre  mere.  (11-12) 

Cixous  reprend  cette  meme  conviction  maintes  fois  a  travers  le 
texte  afin  de  renforcer  I'idee  que  les  femmes  sont  toujours  trailees  de 
la  meme  facon: 
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Mon  pere  n'achete  jamais     un  bijou     pour  moi 

sans  en  acheter  un  pour  ma  mere 

g(  un  pour  madame  K.  (12) 

Unc  fois  sa  valeur-sexe  perdue,  la  femme  devient  un  fardeau  pour 
"un  mari  patient."  II  serait  pret  a  disposer  de  son  epouse  si  elle  netait 
pas  liee  a  d'autres  biens,  nommement  sa  progeniture.  Pendant  la 
scene  de  I'incendie,  le  pere  veut  se  sauver  ainsi  que  ses  enfants,  plutot 
que  la  "boite  a  bijoux,"  symbole  du  sexe.  II  y  va  de  meme  pour  mon- 
sieur K.  qui  n'a  pas  divorce  d'avec  sa  femme  parce  qu'il  "ne  voulait 
renoncer  a  aucun  de  ces  deux  enfants"  (35).  Ce  qui  reveille  complete- 
ment  la  jeune  femme  bourgeoise,  c'est  quelle  est  legale  de  la  domes- 
tique  pour  la  satisfaction  du  besoin  biologique  de  I'homme.  Le  pere 
et  monsieur  K.  disent  tous  deux  a  plusieurs  reprises,  "vous  savez  que 
ma  femme  n'est  rien  pour  moi":  phrase-cle  indiquant  le  desir  sexuel 
porte  sur  un  nouvel  objet.  En  retirant  I'interet  sexuel  de  leur  femme, 
ils  retirent  a  toute  femme  la  seule  valeur  dont  cet  "objet"  saurait  etre 
investi. 

Afin  de  mettre  fin  a  ce  manege,  Dora  veut  engager  I'aide  de  sa 
mere  et  de  madame  K.  qui  sont  egalement  Tautre."  Le  concept  de 
r"autre,"  un  processus  mental  selon  Levi-Strauss,  se  structure  en 
paires  d'opposes  dont  la  paire  ultime  de  contraste  est  le  "moi"  et 
l'"autre.""'  Dans  I'analyse  lacanienne,  I'Autre  serait  I'individu  qui  n'a 
pas  de  phallus,  symbole  de  I'autorite.  A  sa  grande  stupefaction,  Dora 
s'aper^oit  que  la  femme  est  liee  a  son  maitre,  le  "moi"  qui  possede 
le  phallus: 

Le  maitre  et  I'esclave  sont  unis  par  un  besoin  economique  recip- 

roque.  .  .  .  Le  maitre  .  .  .  detient  le  pouvoir  de  satisfaire  ce  besoin. 

L'urgence  du  besoin  joue  toujours  en  faveur  de  I'oppresseur  con- 

tre  I'opprime.  ...  (L)e  Beauvoir  20) 

En  effet,  la  mere  tolere  les  relations  amoureuses  entre  son  mari  et  ma- 
dame K.  qui  tolere  a  son  tour  I'intimite  entre  son  mari  et  Dora,  de 
meme  que  des  liaisons  amoureuses  entre  lui  et  les  gouvernantes.  De 
son  cote,  Dora  facilite  les  choses  en  s'occupant  des  enfants  et  du 
mari.  Toutes  trois  sont  des  femmes  soumises,  collaboratrices.  Cette 
situation  trouve  sa  justification  dans  la  vieille  morale  bourgeoise  qui 
reclame  la  solidarite  de  la  famille  basee  sur  la  soumission  de  la 
femme.  Le  besoin  economique  de  celle-ci  I'encourage  a  choisir  la 
route  la  plus  facile.  Pourtant,  ce  choix  cache  inevitablement  les 
difficultes  que  la  femme  doit  vaincre  afin  de  s'assumer;  sinon  elle  de- 
vient complice.  Des  que  la  femme  accepte  la  tulclle  de  I'homme,  elle 
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devient  son  inferieure.  Cette  diminution  de  I'epouse  est  exprimee  par 
le  pere:  "Ma  femme  nest  pas  grand  chose  pour  moi"  (P  de  D  21).  La 
mere  qui  est  devenue  "pas  grand  chose"  nest  pas  capable  d'aider  sa 
fille  qui  doit  transferer  le  role  de  mere  a  I'objet  de  preference  du 
"maitre ":  madame  K.,  devenue  la  complice  de  I'homme.  Tous  trois, 
monsieur  B.,  monsieur  K.,  et  madame  K.  vont  faire  de  leur  mieux 
pour  convaincre  Dora  qu'elle  s'est  probablement  imagince  toute  la 
scene"  (13),  car  "un  homme  est  dans  son  droit  en  etant  homme,  c'est 
la  femme  qui  est  dans  son  tort"  (Beauvoir  14):  "Dora  est  injuste" 
(PdeD22). 

Dora  est  done  coincee.  La  premiere  alternative  qu'elle  envisage,  et 
qui  est  un  echec,  est  d'assumer  le  role  de  I'epouse  et  de  forcer  le  pere 
a  abandonner  son  amante.  La  seconde  alternative,  qui  n'en  est  pas 
une,  est  d'accepter  les  avances  de  monsieur  K.  et  de  ne  plus 
"pretendre  au  respect  d'un  homme"  (34).  La  derniere  alternative  est 
d'accepter  I'offre  de  mariage  et  de  devenir  "pas  grand  chose.  "  Tout 
simplement  inacceptable,  cette  derniere  possibilite  incite  la  revolte: 
"Tu  crois  que  tu  peux  m'acheter?  Tu  crois  que  tu  peux  me  vendre?" 
(31). 

Cette  revolte,  dont  le  premier  indice  est  I'hysterie,  se  manifeste 
dans  et  par  le  reve.  Cette  nevrose  menera  Dora  chez  Freud  ou  les 
reves  seront  analyses  afin  d'eliminer  les  symptomes  et  I'obstruction 
dans  le  circuit  d'echange  entre  hommes.  Luce  Irigaray  place  le  reve 
et  I'hysterie  dans  le  meme  environnement  quand  elle  ecrit  que 
I'hysterie  est  I'endroit  ou  le  fantasque  et  les  fantomes  s'avancent  a 
I'ombre  et  doivent  etre  demasques,  interpretes  et  rendus  a  la  realite." 
Freud  indique  egalement  que  les  deux  modes  principaux  de  I'incon- 
scient  sont  la  condensation  et  le  deplacement.  Chez  Lacan,  la  signifi- 
cation se  deplace  a  travers  I'enchainement  determine  par  la 
combinaison  et  la  substitution  dans  le  signiliant:  ainsi  le  signifie  est 
produit.  Le  role  de  Dora  est  transfere  a  madame  K.  et  le  role  de  mon- 
sieur K.  au  pere.  Cixous  effectue  ce  transfert  quand  Dora  constate: 
"Des  que  madame  K.  eut  compris  I'intention  de  papa,  elle  lui  coupa 
la  parole,  le  souffleta  et  s'enfuit"  (16).  Les  individus  peuvent  etre  sub- 
stitues  et  le  souflct  signifie  la  rupture  de  la  chaine  opprimante. 

A  travers  le  reve  Cixous  nous  introduit  egalement  au  theme  de  la 
femme  dans  la  litterature  dite  classique,  mythologique  et  religieuse. 
Dans  CCS  textes,  la  femme  est  soit  deesse,  soit  monstre,  mais  jamais 
tout  a  fait  humaine.  Cixous  reprend  ce  theme  classique  en  jux- 
taposant  I'homme  a  la  femme.  Les  triades  legendaires  sont  ici  illus- 
trees  par  les  trois  hommes  et  les  trois  femmes.  Ces  trois  vieilles 
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femmes  ne  sont-elles  pas  les  Gorgones,  monstres  horribles  a  la 
chevelure  de  serpents?  Deux  d'entre  elles  etaient  immortelles  (ici  les 
temmes'epouses)  mais  la  troisieme  est  la  mieux  connue:  la  Meduse 
qui  etait  tellement  effrayante  que  quiconque  la  regardait  etait  trans- 
forme  en  pierre.  Dora,  n'est-elle  pas  la  Meduse  qui  menace  I'autorite 
des  hommes  et  les  reduit  a  I'impotence  par  son  refus  de  jouer  le  role 
traditionnel  de  fille,  amante,  malade?  Cixous  signale  que  le  caractere 
conventionnel,  I'aspect  nefaste  de  la  Meduse,  n'est  qu'un  mensonge: 
si  nous  avons  le  courage  de  la  regarder  droit  dans  les  yeux,  nous  ver- 
rons  qu'elle  est  belle  et  quelle  rit.'- 

Le  reve  presente  la  Madone,  femme-vierge'^ — pure  comme  "ces 
fleurs  blanches  .  .  .  qui  poussent  de  I'autre  cote  du  lac"  (63).  Tout 
comme  une  page  blanche  a  la  possibilite  de  devenir  un  poeme,  la  Ma- 
done (symbole  de  I'enfant)  debute  dans  la  vie  avec  toutes  les  possibi- 
lites  que  I'imagination  est  capable  d'envisager,  car  les  moeurs  de  sa 
societe  ne  I'ont  pas  encore  souillee. 

Un  reseau  d'elements  symboliques  se  dresse  tout  au  long  de  la 
piece:  la  fumee,  les  fleurs  blanches  et  les  bijoux  sont  surtout  signifi- 
ants  dans  la  mesure  ou  ils  configurent  la  base  economique  de  la  so- 
ciete bourgeoise  europeenne.  "L'autre  cote  du  lac"  est  le  lieu  ou  la 
porte  mene  la  femme  qui  a  brise  ses  chaines  representees  par  les 
bracelets  de  perles.  Les  fleurs  blanches  correspondent  a  Dora,  et  par 
extension,  a  toutes  les  femmes.  Les  bijoux  figurent  le  troc;  la  fumee 
s'associe  par  metonomie  a  I'homme  et  a  son  hegemonie.  Dora  fait 
une  remarque  a  Freud:  "Monsieur  K.  et  mon  pere  etaient  comme 
vous,  des  fumeurs  passionnes"  (19).  Ce  pouvoir  de  Dora  jalouse  est 
revele  quand  elle  se  laisse  aller  a  ses  fantasmes  et  declare:  "Si  j'etais 
un  homme,  je  saurais"  (40).  C'est  la  que  Freud  demande:  "Mais  qui 
est  a  la  place  de  qui  dans  cette  histoire?"  (40). 

Afin  de  se  liberer,  Dora  doit  tuer  I'oppresseur:  "C'est  Lui  ou 
Moi.  ...  II  faudra  tuer.  C'est  une  loi"  (25).  Ce  qui  frappe,  si  Ion 
pense  a  la  doctrine  de  "souhait  realise,"  c'est  la  description  que 
Cixous  nous  donne  de  I'abattage  rituel  dun  animal  de  boucherie: 

]e  le  renverse  a  demi  et  lui  tiens  la  tete  par  derriere.  .  .  .  Je 
legorge.  .  .  .  le  lui  tranche  la  gorge  sur  toute  la  largeur  du  cou  .  .  .  et 
je  tirai  comme  un  trait  de  gauche  a  droite.  (27) 

Ce  sacrifice  libere  Dora  des  emotions  refoulees,  causes  du  trau- 
matisme  qui  I'a  menee  chez  Freud.  En  plus,  c'est  une  action  qui  ren- 
verse les  roles  et  le  point  de  depart  pour  un  nouvel  avenir  ou  la 
victime  est  devenue  executrice. 
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La  dcrniere  etapc  de  la  revolution  est  done  de  detruire  "I'institu- 
tion"  symbolisee  par  Freud.  Ici  encore  Cixous  ne  se  contente  pas  de 
terminer  la  psychanalyse  dune  fac^on  amicale,  bien  au  confraire  c'est 
Dora  qui  donnc  conge  a  Freud  de  la  meme  maniere  que  Ion  donne 
conge  a  un  domestique.  Elle  le  licencie  sur  le  champ,  bien  que  sa  de- 
cision ait  etc  prise  quinze  jours  auparavant:  sa  liberation  complete 
ne  vient  que  lorsqu'unc  voiture  renverse  monsieur  K. 

Ce  fut  le  jour  Ic  plus  horrible  de  sa  vie. 

Ce  fut  le  jdur  le  plus  heureux  de  sa  vie.  (104) 

Ces  deux  phrases  soulignent  I'ambivalcnce  de  la  revoltc.  Dora  a 
perdu  I'homme  quelle  aurait  pu  aimer,  mais  elle  a  gagne  sa  liberie. 
Ses  sentiments  gardcnt  cette  ambivalence.  Elle  declare:  "Celui  qui  me 
tue,  je  le  veux.  J'ai  envie"  (26).  Mais,  cet  amour/desir  "etait  incom- 
patible avec  sa  dignite"  (83).  L'accident  marque  la  fin  dun  mode  de 
vie  pour  Dora  et  la  naissance  de  "la  jeune  nee." 

Le  texte  de  Cixous  focalise  le  besoin  urgent  de  briser  les  chaines  du 
systemc  de  troc.  A  travers  son  propre  systeme,  le  texte  proclame  sa 
repugnance  pour  les  institutions  bourgeoises  qui  ont  naturalise  I'op- 
pression  de  la  femme  au  point  ou  elle  s'est  sentie  protegee  et  a  I'aise 
dans  son  role  d'infcrieure.  Cixous  fait  appel  a  la  revoke  qui  affran- 
chira  la  lemme  du  joug  masculin  et  lui  donnera  la  liberte  de  choisir 
son  avenir. 

Marie  feldman  is  in  the  Master's  program  in  French  at  Florida 
Athuitic  Unixwrsity. 
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Origin  and  Representation 


Cathryn  Brimhall 
Editor,  Paroles  Gelees 


A  group  of  pre-hiinians  (perhaps  following  a  hunting  expedition)  sur- 
round an  object  that  strongly  excites  their  appetite  (perhaps  a  large 
edible  animal  that  has  just  succumbed  to  their  blows).  Everyone  is  pre- 
paring to  move  toward  the  object.  But  each,  noticing  the  appropria- 
tive  niovemetit  of  the  others,  and  intimidated  by  the  scene's  potential 
for  violent  conflict,  aborts  his  gesture.  This  aborted  gesture,  directed 
toward  the  central  object,  and  consequently  reinforcing  the  attention 
that  all  already  bestow  on  it,  functions  as  an  ostensive  designation  of 
it.  For  as  soon  as  everyone  notices  that,  for  a  certain  time  at  least,  no 
one  will  seek  to  appropriate  the  object,  each  understands  the  others' 
gesture  as  "meaning"  the  object.  The  scene  will  remain  in  their  memory 
as  centered  on  an  object  that  so  excites  their  appetite  that  it  paradoxi- 
cally becomes  for  that  very  reason  untouchable.  The  aborted  gesture 
of  the  mdividuals  on  the  periphery,  which  is  prolonged  in  the  kinetic 
unagination  of  each  toward  the  object,  becomes  the  sign  of  the  object. 
The  reproduction  of  this  sign  not  only  evokes  the  object  but  designates 
it  to  the  other  participants  of  the  scene.  This  gesture  is  thus  the  first  act 
of  representation,  and  its  collective  performafice  constitutes  the  origi- 
nary  group  as  a  huirian  coniniunity  bound  together  by  its  cotnmon  ob- 
servation of  the  ethical  constraint  realized  in  the  substitution  of  the 
gesture/sign  for  the  act  of  appropriation. 

—  Originary  Hypothesis. 

Unpublished  summary  from  Eric  Cans' 

Introduction,    "The  Promise  of  Generative  Anthropology.  " 
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The  "origin":  scene  of  origin,  its  representation  in  the  form  of  a 
superior  minimal  hypothesis  as  cited  above  was  (re-)prcscnted  by 
Eric  Cans  in  his  introductory  remarks  at  the  French  Department 
Symposium  on  Generative  Anthropology  held  April  20  and  21,  1990 
at  UCLA.  This  formulated  model  is  the  core  from  u/hich  Professor 
Cans  has  developed  an  extensive  theory  of  Generative  Anthropol- 
ogy which  can  and  does  contribute  to  a  vast  range  of  academic  disci- 
plines, as  demonstrated  by  the  wide  scope  of  papers  presented  at  the 
conference  sponsored  by  the  French  Department  of  UCLA.  After  a 
brief  introduction  by  Eric  Gans,  discussing  the  value  of  the  originary 
hypothesis  and  the  need  for  the  very  notion  of  origin  as  an  event  and 
not  as  a  gradualistic  process,  Marvin  Harris,  the  well-known  anthro- 
pologist currently  at  the  University  of  Florida,  Gainesville,  offered 
the  Keynote  Address,  "Postmodernism  and  Anthropology:  A  Cul- 
tural Materialist  Perspective."  According  to  Professor  Harris,  in  his 
response  to  postmodern  theories,  a  materialist  definition  of  culture 
is  not  committed  to  banishing  semiotics  altogether.  However,  in  his 
perspective,  anthropology  should  appropriate  a  theory  of  man,  and 
not  one  of  "being"  or  of  language.  In  his  words,  "Abstract  ideas  need 
materialism.  Problems  of  concrete  reality  and  intentional  ideas  are 
seldom  what  they  seem.  .  .  ." 

Throughout  the  conference,  fundamentally  different  approaches 
were  at  stake:  ideas  and  research  efforts  culminated  at  times  in  rather 
heated  reactions  and  discussions.  How  can  a  theory  of  origin  whose 
concerns  are  those  of  representation  and  of  language,  such  as  that 
provided  by  Generative  Anthropology  answer  the  evidence  of  scien- 
tific, empirical  research?  Speculations  upon  this  topic  as  well  as  the 
contention  which  arose  concerning  "origin"  itself — a  struggle  opposing 
a  gradualistic  process  of  human  origins  with  the  scene  of  origin  as  a 
specific  event — all  provided  the  setting  for  a  stimulating  colloquium. 

Debates  continued  on  the  second  day  with  seven  speakers,  four  of 
which  graciously  offered  their  papers  to  appear  in  this  issue.  Mat- 
thew Schneider,  presenting  his  work  on  Thomas  De  Quincey,  treated 
the  problem  of  trust  and  its  role  with  regard  to  the  history  of  mone- 
tary transaction  and  the  origin  of  representation.  Continuing  a  "scene 
of  exchange,"  William  C.  juzwiak  approached  questions  of  ethical 
concern  formulating  a  theory  of  cultural  sexuality  as  a  specific  sys- 
tem which  appears  as  an  hypothesis  of  the  originary  event.  Andrew 
McKenna  brought  the  marathon  day  to  its  "end"  by  a  vibrant  speech 
on  I])errida's  resistence  to  an  anthropological  originary  event  with 
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which  deconstructionist  theory  ("itself"  (at  the  center  of  negation)) 
is  doubly  bound  and  inevitably  fascinated. 

Paroles  Gelees  would  like  to  thank  Professor  Gans  for  his  special 
post-conference  summary  which  includes  an  effective  description  of 
all  the  contributions  to  the  conference,  as  well  as  a  few  of  his  insights 
into  this  "event." 

Whatever  possibilities  G.A.  may  hold  for  Science,  its  approach  to 
language  theory  and  to  problems  of  representation  proposes  to  schol- 
ars and  students  of  Literature  many  new  questions  to  be  considered 
in  re-thinking  their  analytic  models.  On  this  basis.  Paroles  Gelees  is 
offering  this  special  feature  on  the  Generative  Anthropology  sym- 
posium. (Please  note  that  the  preceding  remarks  are  the  responsibility 
of  the  editor  and  in  no  way  reflect  the  opinions  of  the  staff  for 
Paroles  Gelees.]  The  following  is  a  reproduction  of  the  program: 

Friday,  April  20,  1990 

Opening  remarks:  Herbert  Morris,  Dean  of  Humanities,  UCLA 

Introduction:  Eric  Gans,  UCLA  "The  Promise  of  Generative 
Anthropology." 

Keynote  Address:  Marvin  Harris,  Univ.  of  Florida,  Gainesville 
"Postmodernism  and  Anthropology:  A  Cultural  Materialist 
Perspective." 

Respondant:  Allen  W.  Johnson,  Anthropology,  UCLA 

Saturday,  April  21.  1990 

Kenneth  Mayers,  UCLA  "Anthropo-logos:  The  Congenital 
Hypothesis." 

William  C.  Juzwiak,  UCLA  "Generative  Anthropology  and  Cul- 
tural Sexuality." 

Douglas  Collins,  Univ.  of  Washington,  Seattle  "The  Generative 
Anthropology  of  A  la  Recherche  dii  temps  perdu." 

Tobin  Siebers,  Univ.  of  Michigan,  "The  Werther-Effect:  Notes  on 
the  Anthropology  of  Suicide." 
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Matthew  Schneider,  UCLA  "Paper  Money  and  Palimpsests: 
Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Representational  Crisis." 

Thomas  Bertonneau,  UCLA  "Originary  Poetics  and  the  Poetry  of 
Origin." 

Andrew  McKenna,  Loyola  University,  Chicago  "Anthropology, 
Resentment  and  Resistance." 


The  Past  and  Future  of  Generative  Anthropology: 
Reflections  on  the  Departmental  Colloquium 

Eric  Cans 


The  recent  departmental  colloquium  was  a  demonstration  ot  the 
effectiveness  of  generative  anthropology  (GA)  both  as  an  anthro- 
pological theory  and  as  an  approach  to  the  study  of  cultural 
phenomena.  The  participation  of  Marvin  Harris  and  Allen  Johnson 
was  of  particular  significance;  the  dialogue  thus  begun  between  GA 
and  empirical  anthropology  was  a  step  toward  bridging  the  gap  be- 
tween the  humanities  and  the  social  sciences  which  is  the  latest  incar- 
nation of  the  rivalry  between  religion  and  metaphysics.  The  nascent 
dialogue  showed  that  an  anthropology  based  on  the  originary  hy- 
pothesis is  fully  compatible  with  the  results  of  empirical  research- 
indeed,  to  listen  to  Professor  Harris,  perhaps  more  so  than  some  of 
the  theories  now  in  vogue  among  professional  anthropologists. 

These  "soft"  theories  are  in  fact  signs  of  the  weakening  of  the  de- 
fenses of  the  canonically  "objective"  discourse  of  the  social  sciences 
against  the  deconstructive  influence  of  the  dominant  discourse  of  the 
humanities.  As  a  result,  it  may  not  be  long  before  anthropology 
departments  call  on  GA,  which  is  already  as  it  were  inoculated 
against  deconstruction,  to  help  defend  them  from  this  influence.  The 
guilty  fascination  with  the  necessary  impurity  of  language  that  makes 
us  reluctant  to  describe  other  humans  from  without  provides  the 
thrill  that  attracts  readers  to  the  "thick"  or  "emic"  descriptions  of 
Clifford  Geertz  and  to  the  more  clearly  deconstructive  writings  of 
James  Clifford.  Much  as  this  may  dismay  cultural  materialists,  1 
think  this  trend  reflects  in  distorted  fashion  a  genuine  sense  of  the 
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need  to  reincorporate  the  originary  hypothesis,  hitherto  available 
only  in  theological  form,  into  the  discourse  of  the  human  sciences. 
Anthropology  cannot  indefinitely  ignore  the  consequences  of  the 
coeval  origin  of  language  and  the  religio-esthetic,  or  what,  in  the 
traditional,  non-technical  sense  of  the  word,  I  call  "culture." 

What  is  the  place  of  this  colloquium  in  the  evolution  of  GA  itself? 
There  was  no  time  at  the  end  of  the  Saturday  session  for  an  attempt 
at  synthesis  and  it  is  probably  just  as  well  that  none  was  attempted. 
As  long  as  GA  remains  a  living  theory,  it  will  be  more  important  to 
explore  its  heuristic  possibilities  than  to  reach  agreement  on  any 
specific  thesis,  even  on  the  originary  hypothesis  itself.  In  this  space 
kindly  provided  me  by  the  editors  of  Paroles  Gelees,  I  would  like  to 
offer  some  thoughts  on  what  I  think  we  have  learned  from  this  par- 
ticular set  of  explorations  of  the  originary  heuristic. 

The  term  "generative  anthropology"  (coined  with  an  assist  from 
former  UC  Press  editor  Jack  Miles)  reflects  the  need  to  distinguish  the 
theory  developed  in  The  End  of  Culture  from  the  "fundamental  an- 
thropology" of  Rene  Girard.  For  Girard,  mimetic  desire,  or  desire- 
as-mimesis,  is  the  source  of  the  primal  indifferentiation  that  leads  to 
a  crise  sacrificielle  in  which  new  differences  are  created  through  the 
sacralization  of  the  victim  of  a  collective  "lynching."  Cultural  phe- 
nomena— the  productions  of  religion  and  the  arts — are  seen  as  more 
or  less  disguised  representations  of  such  lynchings,  as  a  series  of  par- 
tial revelations  and  remystifications  of  mimetic  desire. 

In  view  of  the  centrality  of  mimesis  to  Girard's  anthropology,  it 
is  no  surprise  that  his  analyses  focus  on  cultural  representations.  Yet 
this  anthropology  includes  no  theory  of  representation  as  such,  and, 
in  particular,  only  the  most  cursory  statements  concerning  (the  ori- 
gin of)  language.  Although  the  crise  sacrificielle  is  "fondatrice,"  the 
term  partakes  of  the  toujours  deja,  since  it  implies  a  previously  ex- 
isting sacrificial  order.  The  lack  of  a  specific  determinant  of  humanity 
makes  it  possible  to  avoid  posing  the  question  of  the  uniqueness  of 
the  scene  of  origin.  This  is  no  longer  possible  once  man  is  defined  by 
his  possession  of  language.  Since  all  human  languages  are  con- 
structed on  a  common  foundation,  (and  some  researchers  have  at- 
tempted to  trace  their  derivation  from  a  common  ancestor),  it  is 
unproductive,  and  certainly  unparsimonious,  to  assume  that  lan- 
guage originated  more  than  once.  The  origin  of  a  conventional  rather 
than  instinctual  sign-system  can  only  take  place  in  a  single  event. 
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That  the  sacrificial  crisis  and  the  event  of  the  origin  of  language 
are  not  strictly  speaking  incompatible  is  demonstrated  by  the  fact 
that  in  The  Origin  of  Language  I  was  able  to  discuss  this  origin 
without  modifying  the  Girardian  scene  in  its  essentials.  But  the  shift 
of  focus  from  violence  to  representation  gives  the  originary  event  a 
cognitive  emphasis  that  is  lacking  in  Girard,  who  attributes  the 
gradual  emergence  within  the  Judeo-Christian  tradition  of  an  under- 
standing of  the  identity  of  the  sacred  with  human  violence  to  a  mi- 
raculous provenance. 

I  have  developed  these  considerations  on  the  subject  of  the  scene 
of  origin  elsewhere.  What  I  would  like  to  discuss  here  is  the  more 
professionally  relevant  question  of  how  this  divergence  in  the  the- 
ory of  origin  permits  GA  to  transcend  the  thematic  limitations  of 
girardian  literary  analysis. 

GA  affirms  that  our  experience  of  the  literary  text,  and  of  culture 
in  general,  is  significant  because  it  reproduces  in  imaginary  form  the 
experience  of  the  founding  event.  The  unique  event  becomes  a  "struc- 
ture" through  cultural  repetition,  at  first  in  ritual  and  then  in  art, 
with  which  we  are  specifically  concerned.  How  then  does  the  shift 
in  focus  I  have  referred  to  in  the  model  as  the  basis  of  the  analysis 
affect  the  analysis  itself?  How  does  the  refocusing  of  the  originary 
scene  on  the  origin  of  language  allow  us  to  expand  the  scope  of  an 
analysis  based  on  the  model  of  emissary  victimage? 

It  might  be  thought  that  literature,  although  filled  with  often  trans- 
parent metaphors  of  founding  violence,  does  not  offer  very  much 
evidence  of  a  concern  for  the  origin  of  language.  There  are  plenty  of 
gestures  of  aggression,  few  apparent  signs  of  the  "aborted  gesture" 
that  GA  hypothesizes  to  be  the  first  linguistic  sign.  And  yet,  what 
has  critical  theory  been  telling  us  for  the  last  twenty  years  if  not  that 
literary  works  are  always  about  the  origin  of  language,  that  is,  about 
their  own  genesis  qua  language.  But  this  insight  is  typically  given  in 
un-anthropological,  indeed,  in  anti-anthropological  terms.  The  re- 
lation between  literary  works,  or  texts,  in  general,  and  the  origin  of 
language  is  seen  as  reflecting  the  intertwined  destinies  of  language  "in 
itself"  and  a  depersonalized  Subject  through  which  language  speaks, 
often  in  Lacanian  accents.  The  inter-personal  dynamic  of  literary  ex- 
perience is  forgotten  for  the  benefit  of  the  ahistorical  emergence  of 
language  in  the  isolated  subject. 

By  restoring  its  anthropological  basis  to  this  intuition  of  the  cen- 
trality  (more  precisely,  the  fundamental  peripherality)  of  language. 
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GA  allows  us  to  understand  its  historical  emergence  alongside  the 
theory  of  mimetic  desire.  Deconstruction,  in  both  its  "literary" 
American  and  "philosophical"  French  versions,  is  a  revelation  of  the 
conflict-averting  properties  of  language  that  sacrifices  the  anthropo- 
logical concreteness  of  this  revelation  to  the  necessity — a  necessity 
that  is  in  historical  terms  radically  Christian — of  remaining  margi- 
nal, peripheral  with  respect  to  its  object.  Deconstruction,  in  other 
words,  takes  to  an  extreme  an  intuition  that,  unlike  GA,  it  cannot 
explain:  that  the  central  figure  of  the  scene,  however  metaphorically 
conceived,  remains  always  a  figure  of  potential,  and  obligatorily 
deferrable,  violence. 

Thus  deconstruction  teaches  us  to  avoid  the  centralizing  focus  of 
the  analyses  that  depend  on  the  "discovery"  in  the  text  of  a  predeter- 
mined figure  of  theme.  No  doubt  crisis  and  origin,  mimetic  rivalry 
and  resentment  are  everywhere  in  literature.  The  question  is  how  to 
find  them  in  the  text  without  leaving  ourselves  open  to  the  accusa- 
tion that  we  have  imposed  upon  the  text  a  Procrustean  thematic 
system. 

How  then  can  GA  avoid  the  narrowness  of  thematic  analysis?  An- 
thropology is  by  definition  extra-textual;  it  makes  the  functioning  of 
texts  within  the  human  community  their  determining  feature.  And 
GA  makes  explicit  the  necessity  of  constituting  the  human  in  an 
event,  the  configuration  of  which,  as  the  very  basis  of  all  cultural 
forms,  inescapably  becomes  the  thematic  center  of  its  cultural 
analyses. 

For  me  the  major  result  of  the  colloquium  is  a  sense  that,  on  the 
level  of  analytic  practice,  this  problem  has  been  solved,  and  that  it 
is  now  up  to  the  theory  to  incorporate  the  result.  The  "practice"  I  am 
referring  to  is  the  work  of  my  students  and  colleagues,  which  at- 
tained at  the  colloquium  a  kind  of  critical  mass.  Ken  Mayers'  analy- 
sis of  the  construction  of  the  originary  scene(s)  confirmed  for  me 
the  intrinsic  durability  of  GA's  "pre-deconstructed"  hypothesis. 
Whatever  difficulties  I  may  have  with  Chris  Juzwiak's  introduction 
of  a  sexual  element  info  the  originary  event,  his  theoretical  construc- 
tion of  "bisexualism, "  which  could  be  only  partially  presented  in  his 
talk,  is  a  remarkable  demonstration  of  the  productivity  of  originary 
analysis.  More  directly  related  to  the  subject  at  hand  are  the  textual 
studies:  Douglas  Collins'  pregnant  analysis  of  the  Proustian  esthetic 
as  a  paradigm  for  the  modern  era  and  Tom  Bertonneau's  nearly  com- 
pleted doctoral  dissertation  on  Stephane  Mallarme  and  William 
Carlos  Williams,  no  doubt  the  most  "monumental "  GA-inspired 
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literary  analysis  yet  produced.  Matt  Schneider's  work  on  Thomas  de 
Quincey  makes  use  ot  the  originary  heuristic  to  demonstrate,  as  I  do 
not  believe  has  previously  been  done,  the  unity  of  this  author's  au- 
tobiographical works  and  his  lesser-known  but  often  prophetic  so- 
cial analyses. 

The  emergent  "solution"  is  this:  we  cannot  and  should  not  attempt 
to  avoid  the  thematic  implications  of  GA,  but  we  may  retain  full 
confidence  in  their  cultural  universality.  For  genuine  anthropologi- 
cal categories  are  not  "extra-textual"  at  all. 

Thus  we  observe  that  not  only  other  generative  schemes  (notably 
the  Freudian  and  the  Marxian),  but  the  so-called  autotelic  approaches 
to  the  text,  inevitably  make  use  of  disguised  but  recognizable  forms 
of  the  same  anthropological  categories  that  GA  elucidates.  This  is  a 
point  that  Girard  and  some  of  his  followers  have  developed  at  length 
with  reference  to  Freud,  but  that  Andrew  McKenna  (both  in  his  clos- 
ing talk  at  the  colloquium  and  in  his  forthcoming  book)  has  made, 
perhaps  even  more  tellingly,  with  respect  to  Derrida.  The  real  power 
of  deconstruction,  like  that  of  psychoanalysis,  is  anthropological. 

Culture  defers  conflict  by  creating  significance  through  represen- 
tation. This  means  that  literary  texts,  and  philosophical  ones  as  well, 
attempt  to  defer  the  potential  violence  of  indifferentiation  by  creat- 
ing differential  significations.  Deconstruction's  denial  of  a  worldly 
basis  for  its  metaphors  of  textual  violence  (the  "expulsion"  of  writ- 
ing) reflects  a  persistent  misunderstanding  of  the  relation  between 
cultural  and  extra-cultural  violence.  The  metaphoric  "violence"  of 
language  constitutes  a  deferral  of  the  real  violence  that  poses  a  con- 
crete threat  to  the  social  order.  This  has  been  perceptively  pointed 
out  by  Toby  Siebers  in  The  Ethics  of  Criticism  with  reference  to  a 
passage  of  Tristes  tropiqiies  analyzed  in  De  la  grauunatologie.  The 
gradient  between  real  and  figural  violence  is  present  in  its  simplest 
form  in  Levi-Strauss'  text  in  the  distinction  between  one  Nambikwara 
girl's  revelation  to  him  of  another's  secret  name  and  the  physical 
blow  for  which  this  "violent"  act  was  a  retaliation.  This  gradient  is 
inverted  by  the  ethnologist,  who  blames  himself  for  introducing  vio- 
lence into  tribal  life,  whereas  Derrida's  more  sophisticated  reading 
denies  real  violence  an  originary  status.  Yet  the  same  gradient  is 
present  in  all  cultural  forms:  in  the  progression  of  sacrificial  ritual 
from  crisis  to  resolution,  and  ultimately  to  the  abolition  of  sacrifice 
itself,  or  in  the  movement  of  the  literary  experience  from  passionate 
identification  to  detachment. 

The  weakness  of  thematic  criticism  in  the  traditional  sense  ("love 
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and  death  in  Manort  Lescaut")  is  its  lack  of  an  other  than  naively  em- 
pirical justification  for  the  themes  the  critic  chooses  to  discuss.  Be- 
cause its  analyses,  however  perceptive  in  individual  cases,  are  not 
explicitly  related  to  a  general  hypothesis,  this  kind  of  criticism  ap- 
pears ad  hoc,  which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it  lacks  an  explicit 
anthropological  basis.  A  stronger  form  of  thematics  is  associated 
with  the  aforementioned  critical  schools— the  Marxian  and  the 
Freudian— that  derive  from  genuine  anthropologies.  Here  the  themes 
are  determined  a  priori  by  the  underlying  theory,  the  literary  analy- 
sis becomes  a  test  of  its  anthropological  universality.  The  limitation 
of  these  theories  as  foundations  for  literary  analysis  reflects  the 
peripherality  of  the  cultural,  and  more  fundamentally,  the  linguistic- 
representational,  to  their  vision  of  humanity.  For  Marx,  cultural 
phenomena  are  part  of  the  "superstructure,"  whereas  for  Freud  they 
express  in  sublimated  form  the  fundamental  structures  of  desire  de- 
termined in  pre-cultural  childhood.  No  lack  of  theoretical  mediations 
have  been  drawn  between  the  central  themes  of  these  anthropologies 
and  the  domain  of  culture,  but  like  the  epicycles  of  Ptolemaic  as- 
tronomy they  "save  the  phenomena"  by  rendering  less  intuitive  the 
operation  of  the  system. 

GA  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  culture-centered  anthropology.  Before 
man  can  engage  in  economic  activity,  before  he  can  desire  in  the  hu- 
man sense  of  the  term,  he  must  pass  through  the  event  of  the  origin 
of  language.  Hence  the  themes  that  GA  finds  in  texts  are  not  simply 
those  the  text  is  overtly  about,  nor  must  they  be  posited  as  the 
products  of  a  textual  or  political  "unconscious."  What  GA  uncovers 
is  the  esthetic  operation  of  the  text,  which  its  overt  themes  both  hide 
and  reveal  in  a  historically  dependent  dialectic.  The  center/periph- 
ery opposition  that  structures  the  originary  scene  is  that  of  the  liter- 
ary scene  as  well,  with  its  central  figure  both  worshipped  and 
resented.  The  flight  of  the  moderns  from  the  monumental  centrality 
of  the  traditional  esthetic  figure — a  flight  that  deconstruction  pursues 
on  the  theoretical  plane — is  an  attempt  to  forestall  this  resentment 
which  is  nevertheless  a  structural  component  of  the  scene  of  represen- 
tation. The  central  figure  is  a  "victim"  but  his  subsistence  as  a  figure 
of  significance  makes  him  a  divinity.  This  is  a  structure  that  cannot 
be  transcended  by  the  revelation  of  its  victimary  nature,  for  it  is  the 
very  structure  of  signification.  Or,  in  other  terms,  victimage  is  still 
a  particular  thematic;  the  only  truly  general  thematic  is  that  of  sig- 
nification itself. 
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The  "end  of  culture"  is  the  liberation  of  mankind  from  its  depen- 
dence on  the  specific  configuration  of  its  origin,  with  its  dichotomous 
opposition  between  center  and  periphery.  Hence  the  end  of  culture 
is  the  liberation  of  the  ethical  from  the  cultural.  All  the  paradoxes 
of  the  various  contemporary  critical  modes  are  contained  in  this 
statement.  This  never-ending  liberation  is  an  open-ended  dialectic; 
it  can  never  be  given  a  definitive  figure,  because  each  epoch's  figure 
of  cultural  liberation  is  what  the  following  epoch  must  liberate  itself 
from.  (And  the  same  could  be  said,  on  a  finer  level,  of  individual 
writers  and  theorists.)  Our  analyses  cannot  therefore  be  content  to 
take  as  their  aim  the  uncovering  of  the  concealed  victimary  violence 
of  cultural  texts  as  though  this  were  the  ultimate  revelation  and  abo- 
lition of  difference.  Here  the  term  "deferral"  idifferance)  is  surely 
preferable.  At  the  same  time,  we  must  not  deny  the  ethically  progres- 
sive nature  of  the  series  of  deferring  revelations  that  constitute  hu- 
man history.  In  opposition  to  both  deconstruction's  post-Nietzschean 
"eternal  return"  and  Girard's  absolute  promotion  of  the  evangelical 
ethic,  our  theory  must  remain  open  to  the  new  ethical  lessons  that 
both  the  texts  and  the  institutions  of  our  era  provide  us.  Our  anal- 
ysis can  be  confident  in  its  ability  to  understand  the  ever-new  themes 
that  confront  it  as  mediations  of  the  originary  themes  of  culture.  For 
GA  teaches  us  that  what  is  original  in  human  history  is  never  more, 
nor  less,  than  the  radical  revelation  of  the  potential  of  the  originary. 

Eric  Cans  is  a  professor  in  the  French  department,  UCLA. 


Deconstruction  and  the  Resistance  to  Anthropology 


Andrew  ].  McKenna 


According  to  the  originary  hypothesis  of  Generative  Anthropol- 
ogy, human  language  emerges  as  a  result  of  an  act  of  appropriation 
whose  aborted  fulfilment  on  the  part  of  highly  mimetic  predatory 
hominids  issues  in  a  gesture  of  representation,  whereby  a  lifeless  prey 
is  designated  as  desirable  to  all  and  therefore  as  taboo  to  any  one, 
as  dangerous  to  appropriate.  The  first  sign  signifies  only  to  the  ex- 
tent that  it  signifies  symmetrically  opposite  values,  to  the  extent  that 
it  suspends  the  attention  of  desiring  subjects  between  attraction  and 
repulsion  regarding  the  mimetically  designated  object  of  their  com- 
mon desire.  Accordingly  the  originary  scene  of  representation  is  im- 
mune to  the  aporias  of  deconstruction  in  that  it  posits  that  origin  and 
mimesis,  origin  and  repetition,  origin  and  difference  and  especially 
differance— as  deferred  appropriation,  or  desire— are  one.  Origin 
and  indirection,  origin  and  obliquity  are  one:  the  gesture  of  represen- 
tation is  a  by-product  of  the  act  of  appropriation.  And  origin  and 
misrepresentation,  or  misprision,  are  one  to  the  extent  that  the  vic- 
tim is  accorded  a  power  owing  to  human  representation  alone.  That 
the  deconstruction  of  transcendental  origins  poses  no  obstacle  to  the 
originary  hypothesis,  but  beats  a  path  to  it  is  suggested  by  Eric  Gans' 
observation,  tucked  away  in  a  footnote  in  The  End  of  Culture,  that 
"in  Derrida's  work,  philosophy  renders  up  its  final  insights  to  anthro- 
pology."' What  is  significant  though,  from  an  anthropological  point 
of  view,  is  that  no  such  acknowledgement  takes  place.  Something 
else  takes  the  place  of  an  incipient  anthropology;  a  preoccupation 
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with  violence  in  texts  which  concerns  itself  thereafter  only  with  tex- 
tuality  and  not  with  violence.  What  is  of  interest  here  is  how,  where 
and  why  deconstruction  resists  its  own  anthropological  implications. 

In  "Comment  ne  pas  parler,  "  "How  not  to  Speak, "^  Derrida  goes 
to  great  lengths  to  demonstate  that  despite  the  appearance  of  com- 
mon linguistic  scruples,  that  despite  apparent  formal  resemblances, 
deconstruction  is  not  negative  theology.  Note  the  double  negative, 
of  which  Derrida,  one  of  our  most  linguistically  conscious  writers, 
is  acutely  aware,  as  witnessed  by  the  subtitle  "Denegations,"  which 
pluralizes  the  Freudian  Vemeimmg  while  inviting  us  to  think  "Of  Ne- 
gations." The  trace,  the  supplement,  the  parergon  and  their  other 
"non-synonymous  equivalents"  as  he  calls  them  in  Marges,  are  not 
figures  of  anything  ineffably  transcendant;  they  do  not  designate  any 
beyond,  any  "au-dela"  which  is  not  at  the  same  time  or  always  al- 
ready "en  de<;a"  or  "entre,  '  the  theme  or  rather  anathememe  of  "La 
Double  Seance."  In  fact  deconstruction's  via  negativa  is  otherwise  in- 
teresting, otherwise  significant.  It  is  not  negative  theology  but  nega- 
tive anthropology,  the  negative  exposure  of  anthropology,  or 
anthropology  under  erasure. 

Let  me  explain  what  I  mean  with  reference  to  what  Derrida  says 
of  the  "reduction  of  writing"  in  Rousseau:  "What  he  excluded  more 
violently  than  another  must,  of  course,  have  fascinated  and  tor- 
mented him  more  than  another."^  I  think  it  is  not  unfair — note  the 
double  negative;  we  are  on  delicate,  Derridian  ground  here — to  say 
as  much  of  Derrida's  preoccupation  with  origins:  that  they  fascinate 
him  more  than  many  another.  They  are  everywhere  in  his  writings, 
on  Descartes,  Hegel,  Husserl,  Heidegger  as  well  as  on  Rousseau,  to 
name  but  a  few,  and  they  are  everywhere  inscribed  under  erasure  in 
his  text,  as  originating  in  a  trace,  a  repetition,  a  double,  a  non-origin 
or  archetrace  which  is  expelled  from  the  text  of  anthropology  (with 
Rousseau,  Levi-Strauss)  as  well  as  philosophy  (with  Plato,  Husserl). 
Derrida  does  not  repeat  this  expulsion  but  marks  it,  thematizes  it,  to 
the  symmetrical  exclusion  of  any  quest  for  origins,  which  are  deemed 
irredeemably  metaphysical.  The  exclusion  in  his  text  is  not  violent 
but  sly,  jokerly,  mercurial,  which  is  to  say  Hermetic,  with  a  capital 
H,  for  Hermes,  the  messenger  god,  with  whom  he  identifies  writing 
in  "Plato's  Pharmacy."  There  is  more  fascination  than  torment  then. 
To  understand  it  we  need  to  review  what  deconstruction  prefers  to 
notions  of  foundation  and  origins. 

In  "Structure,  Sign  and  Play  in  the  Human  Sciences,  '  Derrida  op- 
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poses  a  Rousseaunian,  guilt-ridden  nostalgia  for  lost  origins  to  what 
he  evokes  as  "the  joyous  attirmation  ot  the  play  of  the  world  and  the 
innocence  of  becoming,  the  affirmation  of  a  world  of  signs  without 
fault,  without  truth,  and  without  origin  which  is  offered  to  an  ac- 
tive interpretation. "■'  What  does  this  surrender  to  what  he  calls 
"genetic  indetermination,  to  the  seminal  adventure  of  the  trace"  offer 
us?  Nothing  less,  nor  more,  than  the  dream  of  literature  as  rigorously 
antithetical  to  the  dream  of  philosophy.  Whereas  Plato,  and  all  of 
philosophy  after  him,  dreamed  of  "truth  as  distinct  from  its  sign,  be- 
ing as  distinct  from  types  .  .  .  memory  with  no  sign"  (PP  109),  we 
are  to  envision  signs  as  distinct  from  truth,  types  as  distinct  from  be- 
ing, signs  with  no  memory,  movement  without  position.  The  goal 
of  the  game  is  to  keep  the  ball  in  perpetual  motion,  while  scoring  an 
occasional  victory  against  a  Husserl  or  a  John  Searle,  but  only  be- 
cause they  seek  to  arrest  its  play.  Differance  is  the  "pas  de  la  danse ' 
and  not  that  of  negation,  resonating  with  Le  Pas  au-dela  of  Maurice 
Blanchot,  a  step/not  beyond  as  it  moves  toward  L'Entretien  infini, 
Le  Livre  which  is  always  a  venir.  It  puts  us  inevitably  in  mind  of  "Le 
Livre"  of  Mallarme,  whose  "antre"  is  not  a  beginning  or  an  end,  but 
an  "entre,"  a  between,  "mi-lieu,"  as  evoked  in  the  latter's  Miniique, 
"pur  de  fiction...  sous  une  apparence  fausse  de  present."  The  signs 
are  without  memory — except  of  other  signs,  other  signifiers,  the 
model,  the  literal  and  letterly  stereotype  of  which  we  find  in  and  as 
Derrida's  writings,  where  signifieds  are  ever  detoured  from  their 
(im)possible  referents  by  a  "retour"  to  their  homonyms,  playing 
among  what  Paul  Valery  called  "les  similitudes  amies  qui  brillent 
parmi  les  mots."  Derrida's  strategy  is  structurally  destined  to  self- 
reflection  and  self-imitation,  where  language  does  not  mirror  real- 
ity but  itself,  its  unself,  its  lack  of  essence.  Not  once  again,  language 
as  "etre"  but  as  "entre."  Its  linguistic  performance  is  predestined  to 
"peruerformance"  (Derrida's  term  in  La  Carte  Postale)  as  signifiers 
do  not  refer  to  any  thing  but  revert  back  to  themselves.  This  cannot 
fail  to  fetishize  language:  emulating  the  attraction-repulsion  of  sig- 
nifiers, it  stands  in  relation  to  language  as  the  desiring  subject  to  the 
sacred  victim,  to  whom  the  subject  defers  by  virtue  of  the  same  am- 
bivalent force  which  attracts  his  desire  to  it. 

But  exactly  so.  Here  is  the  structural  source,  the  origin,  at  the  ori- 
gin of  language,  of  Derrida's  ambivalence  towards  representation, 
of  his  fascination  with  language. 

What  fascinates  deconstruction?  It  is  fair  to  say  that  the  answer 
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is  language,  formal  representation,  as  curiously  incarnate  in  writing, 
in  the  gramm,  the  grapheme.  Where  does  this  fascination  originate, 
where  does  it  come  from?  The  answer  once  again  is  writing,  as  Der- 
rida  has  testified  in  his  Thesis  Defense: 

The  project  (on  "the  ideality  of  the  literary  object"!  went  astray  with 
the  first  questions  it  posed:  What  is  literature?'  And  first  of  all  what 
is  it  to  write?'  How  is  it  that  the  fact  of  writing  can  disturb  the  very 
question   what  is?'  and  even   what  does  it  mean?' 

(  "The  Time  of  a  Thesis"  37) 

We  go  around  in  circles  unless  we  ask  what  is  fascination?  It  is  ir- 
resistible attraction  without  the  prospect  of  appropriation;  an  attrac- 
tion and  a  simultaneous  repulsion,  an  attraction  at  a  distance,  or 
with  a  differance.  About  this  structure  there  is  no  mystery  for  the  mi- 
metic hypothesis  of  Generative  Anthropology:  fasces  is  a  bind,  con- 
sisting in  the  double  bind,  attraction  and  repulsion,  fort/da, 
emanating  from  the  object  of  desire,  whose  attractiveness  is  a  func- 
tion of  its  distance  from  our  grasp,  its  internal  difference  as  desira- 
ble and  taboo. 

What  fascinates  us  is  what  we  cannot  resist  and  cannot  appropri- 
ate, what  we  cannot  deny  (note  the  double  negative)  and  cannot 
make  our  own  ( "propre");  it  is  what  we  cannot  claim  and  cannot  dis- 
claim (note  the  double  negative).  The  structural  and  functional  af- 
finity with  the  uncanny,  strange  and  familiar,  sinister  and  ordinary, 
is  not  fortuitous,  not  accidental — but  anthropological,  genetic.  What 
fascinates  us  is  uncanny  in  just  the  antithetical  sense  that  first  at- 
tracted Freud's  attention  and  Derrida's  after  him  when  he  undertook 
to  study  the  mime's  mimesis  of  mimesis,  of  language  and  desire  in 
Mallarme's  Mimique.  In  a  footnote  of  "La  Double  Seance,"  Derrida 
evokes  the  uncanny  as  "les  paradoxes  du  double  et  de  la  repetition."^ 
In  another  note  on  "the  always  already  divided  generation  of  mean- 
ing" (300),  he  again  evokes  the  uncanny  as  "I'ambivalence  indecid- 
able,  [le]  jeu  du  double.  .  .  I'echange  sans  fin  du  fantastique  et  du 
reel,  du  'symbolise'  et  du  'symbolisant,'  "  these  last  terms  being 
quoted  from  Freud's  essay. 

Again,  these  paradoxes  hold  no  mysteries  for  Generative  Anthro- 
pology, according  to  which  language  originates  in  just  this  very  fas- 
cination, in  just  this  double  bind,  issuing  from  the  oscillation  of 
double  and  contradictory  imperatives:  take/don't  take,  as  this  aporia 
issues  from  the  oscillation  of  doubles,  where  every  taker  finds  in  his 
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mimetic  double  the  model,  rival  and  obstacle  to  his  grasp.  These 
paradoxes  characterise  the  origin  of  language  as  the  moment  of  un- 
decidable  ambivalence  towards  the  victim,  of  undecidable  difference 
between  attraction  and  repulsion  seeming  to  emanate  from  the  now 
really  fantastic  object  of  desire,  deferral  to  which  issues  in  and  as  the 
sacred,  the  sacred  word  which  is  "symbolisant"  because  it  designates 
the  victim  but  also  "symbolise"  because  it  designates  the  victim  as 
inappropriable,  inaccessible,  taboo.  Accordingly  it  performs  the 
attraction-repulsion  of  the  object  of  desire.  As  a  performance  or  per- 
formative, it  necessarily  draws  attention  to  itself  as  the  substitute  for 
further  violence.  Whence  it  is  that  language  has  the  power  to  com- 
mand the  presence  of  a  non-violent  community,  a  power  which  we 
still  seek  for  it  today  in  our  quests  for  theory. 

To  sum  up  then,  deconstruction,  "plus  qu'un  autre"  is  fascinated, 
is  fascination  itself,  with  the  origin  of  language  because  that  is  where 
it,  deconstruction,  takes  place,  makes  its  home:  at  the  origin  of  lan- 
guage. What  I  mean  is  that  it  represents,  enacts,  performs  as  if  driven 
by  a  kind  of  "Widerholungzwang,"  a  crucial,  cruciform,  bi-polar  mo- 
ment and  movement  at  the  origin  of  language;  it  replicates  an  essen- 
tial phase  of  the  originary  hypothesis.  It  is  the  moment  precisely  of 
the  double-bind  informing  and  informed  by  the  first  sign,  which  in- 
evitably, I  mean  structurally,  by  its  own  dynamic,  results  in  refer- 
ring us  not  only  to  the  object  but  away  from  it  and  back  to  itself.  It 
is  the  moment  and  movement  of  denial  which  coincides  with  its  own 
self-denial,  the  moment  of  denegation,  being  the  moment  of  denial 
which  only  reinforces  desire  for  the  object. 

In  "Comment  ne  pas  parler,"  Derrida  says  we  have  to  think  dene- 
gation independently  of  and  before  Freud,  as  if  to  say  think  it  struc- 
turally, and  I  am  sure  he  is  right  about  that.  We  are  considering  here 
what  is  in  every  respect  a  double  moment,  a  moment  of  mimetic 
doubles,  of  what  I  don't  hesitate,  what  I  cannot  resist  calling  mult- 
doubles  which  issue  in  and  from  a  movement  of  negating  doubles 
and  self-negating  negations,  of  double  negatives  which  do  not  issue 
in  a  simple  affirmation  of  any  kind,  but  in  denegations,  or  rather  di- 
negations  with  the  prefix  "di-"  meaning  twice,  doubled,  and  also 
divided.  It  is  the  moment  of  indecision  affecting  the  victim,  of  the 
undecidable  value  of  the  victim  as  holy  and  accursed,  as  the  one  be- 
cause the  other,  as  it  issues  from  the  representations  of  what  I  can- 
not resist  calling  undecidoubles.  This  moment  is  irresistible:  without 
the  double  force  of  mimetic  attraction  and  repulsion,  yes— of  what 
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we  may  call  irresistdoubles — language  could  not  have  emerged.  This 
moment  is  irresistible  and  deconstruction  succumbs  to  it  again  and 
again  in  its  constant  reversion  to  aporetic  or  "parergonal"  structures 
that  are  "both  .  .  .  and  ..."  and  therefore  "neither  .  .  .  nor  .  .  .  ," 
no  less  than  in  its  irresistible  word  play.  "La  langue  veut  (;a,"  Derrida 
has  been  wont  to  say;  indeed,  it's  only  human,  all  too  human  and 
anthropoeic.  Yet  to  surrender  to  such  moments  of  textual  canni- 
balism is  not  to  resist  anthropology  successfully,  but  only  to  perform 
one  of  its  scenes — indeed  its  primal  scene. 

Andrew  ].  McKervia  is  currently  a  Professor  at  the  Loyola  Univer- 
sity of  Chicago. 
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Paper  Money  and  Palimpsests: 

Thomas  De  Quincey  and  Representational  Crisis 

Matthew  Schneider 


Generative  Anthropology  explains  why  language  is  tragically 
precarious  at  its  core:  though  the  best  means  devised  tor  forestalling 
intra-specific  violence,  language  and  the  torms  ot  representation  de- 
rived from  it  are  after  all  only  temporary  solutions  to  the  problems 
continually  created  by  the  extraordinary  level  of  human  mimeticism. 
On  the  one  hand,  as  Eric  Gans  has  shown,  language— especially  in 
its  highest  evolved  form,  the  declarative  sentence— "substitutes  a 
predicate  for  a  desired  act  of  presentification,"  thereby  providing 
"not  a  gratuitous  affirmation  of  'what  is  the  case,'  but  a  reply  to  an 
expression  of  worldly  desire  that  constitutes  at  the  same  time  a  defer- 
ral of  this  desire."'  On  the  other  hand,  Rene  Girard  has  demonstrated 
how  the  alternative  to  such  a  deferral  — the  violent  unanimity  of  the 
"sacrificial  crisis" — represents  so  dire  an  outcome  that  cultures  the 
world  over  protect  against  it  with  the  double  safeguard  of  language 
coupled  with  objects  that  have  an  historic,  material  connection  to  the 
originary  scene:  sacred  amulets,  ritual  masks,  etc.  In  other  words, 
although  language  is  continually  relied  upon  to  produce  peaceful 
communal  presence,  there  is  always  a  lingering  mistrust  of  its  capa- 
bility to  meet  future  mimetic  challenges,  since  individual  desire  al- 
ways threatens  to  outstrip  society's  ability  to  satisfy  that  desire.^ 
During  peaceful  periods  cultures  test  the  limits  of  representation  and 
evolve  increasingly  symbolic  and  abstract  cultural  forms  which,  in 
turn,  multiply  the  means  a  society  has  for  satisfying  the  desires  of 
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all  its  members.  In  times  of  crisis  however  men  return  to  represen- 
tations whose  connections  with  the  originary  scene  are  intrinsic  or 
more  self-evident,  in  the  hope  that  doing  so  will  re-create  the  univer- 
sal harmony  which  was  the  origin's  preeminent  social  benefit  —  in 
fact,  the  very  reason  for  its  existence. 

One  representational  system  —  indeed,  cultural  institution —  illus- 
trates this  tendency  particularly  well.  Money,  like  language,  substi- 
tutes deferral  for  immediate  gratification  by  offering  a  representation 
in  place  of  that  which  is  desired.  Unlike  language,  however,  money 
is  meta-representational:  its  twofold  status  as  both  object  and  text 
grants  it  a  credibility  normally  inaccessible  to  other  written  tokens 
of  exchange.  Money's  exchangeability  makes  it,  in  effect,  an  "inter- 
national language."  But  if  money  is  in  essence  symbolic  or  represen- 
tational, then  it  will  be  undermined  by  the  same  precariousness 
which  inheres  in  all  verbal  representations.  From  an  anthropological 
point  of  view,  what  does  money  stand  for?  Is  it  a  sign  of,  or  a  crea- 
tor of  value?  And  which  is  most  important  in  facilitating  exchange, 
money's  object  status  (its  preciousness)  or  its  representational  status? 

Answering  these  questions  became  one  of  the  most  pressing  social 
concerns  of  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  century  England. 
This  century  which  increasingly  used  paper  money  culminated  in 
1797  with  the  suspension  of  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes,  a  step 
which  effectively  changed  England's  legal  currency  from  gold  and  sil- 
ver to  paper.  The  nearly  fifty  years  of  debate  over  what  was  called 
the  "currency  question"  which  followed  this  step  culminated  in  in- 
teresting inquiries  concerning  the  role  played  by  representation  in 
economic  exchange.  The  result  of  these  inquiries  was  a  nascent  recog- 
nition of  representation  as  a  precondition  of  both  linguistic  and  eco- 
nomic exchange,  a  recognition  which  assumed  a  strikingly  schematic 
form  in  the  palimpsest  image  of  Thomas  De  Quincey's  Suspiria  de 
Profundis. 

Paper  money — or  promissory  notes  issued  by  banks  and  ex- 
changeable for  gold  coin  upon  demand  of  the  bearer — was  in  Adam 
Smith's  view  a  convenience  of  the  marketplace,  the  replacement  of 
"a  very  expensive  instrument  of  commerce  with  one  much  less  costly, 
and  sometimes  equally  convenient."'  The  concept  of  bank  notes 
probably  grew  out  of  the  inland  bills  of  exchange  and  promissory 
notes  through  which  goods  were  often  circulated;  legislation  that 
passed  during  the  reign  of  William  III  repealed  the  old  English  sta- 
tutes prohibiting  assignment  of  debts.  This  allowed  bills  and  promis- 
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sory  notes  to  be  passed  from  hand  to  hand  by  endorsement."  During 
the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  banks  began  to  cash  these  instruments, 
practically  making  them  a  species  of  legal  tender;  from  this  practice 
it  was  a  short  step  for  banks  to  begin  issuing  their  own  "promissory 
notes"  exchangeable  for  the  legal  coin  of  the  realm. 

Some  early  nineteenth  century  defenders  of  paper  money  consi- 
dered its  development  and  use  to  have  been  almost  more  natural 
than  that  of  precious  metals  as  a  circulating  medium  of  exchange. 
Paper  money  was  possibly  as  old  as  writing,  a  guarantee  of  the 
"commercial  credit"  which  Henry  Thornton  defined  in  1802  as  "that 
confidence  which  subsists  among  commercial  men  in  respect  to  their 
mercantile  affairs"  and  which  may  be  assumed  to  have  existed  "even 
in  that  early  and  rude  state  of  society,  in  which  neither  bills  nor 
money  are  as  yet  known. "^  This  line  of  reasoning  held  that  paper 
credit,  which  expressed  in  written  form  confidence  and  trust  as  the 
basis  of  any  system  of  exchange,  both  allowed  the  creditor  to  avoid 
"the  insecurity,  that  attend|edl  verbal  obligations,"  and  granted  the 
advantage  to  the  debtor  of  "having  that  confidence,  which  [was]  en- 
tertained both  of  his  funds  and  of  his  prudence,  expressed  in  a  regular 
and  transmissible  document."*" 

Those  who  opposed  the  spread  of  bank  notes  and  other  forms  of 
paper  credit  however  defined  money  not  as  a  symbol  or  memoriali- 
zation  of  trust,  but  as  a  source  of  trust:  while  it  substituted  for  other 
commodities,  money  at  the  same  time  had  to  retain  enough  desira- 
bility in  and  for  itself  to  overcome  the  suspicion  and  mistrust  which 
inhered  in  all  symbolic  exchange  between  men.  Opponents  of  paper 
credit — called  "bullionists"  at  the  time — considered  that  money  re- 
quired more  than  merely  imputed  or  consensus  value,  since  such  a 
value  was  ultimately  representational  and  therefore  impermanent 
and  subject  to  the  whims  of  human  fancy.  To  the  bullionists,  the 
problem  with  paper  money  was  essentially  the  problem  of  all  money 
pushed  to  its  limit:  even  gold  and  silver  currency  had  at  least  a 
twofold  nature— a  coin  was  both  an  object  and  a  text.  This  kind  of 
duality,  as  Marc  Shell  has  observed,  generally  tends  to  precipitate 
"awareness  of  quandaries  about  the  relationship  between  face  value 
(intellectual  currency)  and  substantial  value  (material  currency)."^ 
Since  paper  money  had  no  "material  currency,"  its  credit  or  ability 
to  represent  persuasively  other  objects  which  do  have  substantial 
value  rested  solely  on  what  bullionists  saw  as  the  shifting,  precari- 
ous, even  capricious  ground  of  human  belief. 
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For  many  in  the  late  eighteenth  and  early  nineteenth  centuries, 
then,  the  spread  of  paper  money  became  an  avenue  for  exploring  the 
part  played  by  representation  in  producing  and/or  safeguarding  eco- 
nomic, and  by  extension,  cultural  exchange.  This  was  especially  the 
case  after  February  1797,  when  the  convertibility  of  bank  notes  was 
suspended  by  the  Bank  Restriction  act,  a  step  which  effectively  gave 
England  a  fiduciary  currency  until  cash  payments  were  resumed  in 
1819.  Even  before  that  fateful  event,  however,  political  commenta- 
tors, governmental  officials,  and  men  of  letters  expressed  alarm  at 
the  increasing  acceptance  of  paper  money,  a  development  which  to 
some  eighteenth  century  minds  represented  a  regressive  step  away 
from  enlightenment  empiricism  toward,  at  best,  irrationality,  and, 
at  worst,  primitive  superstition  or  religious  delusion.  To  David 
Hume,  for  example,  paper  money  was  a  contradiction  in  terms,  an 
impossible  confusion  of  things  separated  by  elemental  and  categor- 
ical differences.  Calling  bank  notes  "counterfeit  money"  which 
"foreigners  [would]  not  accept  in  any  payment,  and  which  any  great 
disorder  in  the  state  [would]  reduce  to  nothing,""  Hume  argued  that 
paper  money  necessarily  cheapened  the  gold  which  it  ostensibly 
represented  by  flooding  the  channels  of  circulation;  prices  of  com- 
modities rose  because  the  paper  through  which  exchanges  were  ef- 
fected floated  as  it  were  above  the  gold  it  had  replaced.  The  reason 
for  this  however  stemmed  not  so  much  from  any  intrinsic  quality  of 
money  as  it  did  from  the  fact  that  the  human  understanding  was 
capable  of  symbolically  equating  two  such  elementally  different 
things  only  by  devaluing  one  to  the  level  of  the  other — by  imputing, 
in  other  words,  the  essence  of  paper  (its  cheapness)  to  the  essence  of 
gold  (its  dearness). 

Thomas  Paine's  enlightenment  mind,  in  the  same  manner  as 
Hume's,  opposed  paper  money  on  epistemological  grounds.  Paine 
however  went  beyond  Hume  in  portraying  some  of  the  specific  so- 
cial dangers  of  paper  currency.  In  1787  Paine  wrote  Prospects  on  the 
Rubicon  in  order  to  challenge  Pitt's  armament  against  Holland;  he 
republished  the  pamphlet  in  1793  when  the  inevitability  of  war  with 
France  seemed  to  have  produced  yet  another  English  commercial  cri- 
sis. Although  he  addressed  a  number  of  financial  and  political  issues 
in  the  pamphlet,  Paine  focused  on  the  role  which  the  nation's  reck- 
less reliance  on  paper  money  might  have  played  in  creating  the  im- 
pression of  sufficient  national  wealth  to  support  a  war: 
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Nothing  is  more  common  than  for  people  to  mistake  one  thing  for 
another.  Do  not  those  who  are  crying  up  the  wealth  of  the  nation  mis- 
take a  paper  currency  for  riches?  .  .  .  Certainly  no  man  can  be  so  un- 
wise as  to  suppose  that  increasing  the  quantity  of  bank  notes,  which 
is  done  with  as  little  trouble  as  printing  of  newspapers,  is  national 
wealth.' 

Mistaking  paper  for  riches  by  virtue  of  its  potentially  unlimited 
profitability  was  no  more  than  a  siren's  song,  especially  when  pub- 
lic acceptance  and  governmental  encouragement  of  such  a  delusion 
created,  as  Paine  put  it,  a  "rage"  for  paper  money  (209).  But  belief 
in  illusion  could  lead  only  to  economic  ruin:  increasing  the  quantity 
of  paper  money  ultimately  resulted  in  the  banishment  of  "real 
money,"  which  in  turn  allowed  '"the  shadow"  to  take  "the  place  of 
the  substance  till  the  country  [was]  left  with  only  shadows  in  its 
hands"  (210).  To  those  who,  like  Pitt,  argued  that  the  nation's  wealth 
was  not  the  sum  of  its  gold,  but  the  "credit"  which  its  productive  ca- 
pacity could  create,  Paine  replied  that  potential  was  not  the  same  as 
actual.  Credit,  after  all,  "[could]  be  founded  on  ignorance  or  a  false 
belief,  as  well  as  on  real  ability"  and  was,  therefore,  "often  no  more 
than  an  opinion."  And  "the  difference  between  credit  and  money," 
said  Paine,  "[was]  that  money  requires  no  opinion  to  support  it" 
(210). 

Since  it  could  be  based  as  easily  on  irrational  as  on  rational 
grounds,  opinion  could  not  stand  as  a  reliable  guide  from  which  to 
draw  rules  for  governing  the  relations  among  men.  There  was  one 
human  institution,  however,  which  historically  drew  such  rules  from 
opinion;  and  paper  money's  affinities  with  this  institution  represented 
for  Paine  its  most  disturbing  drawbacks.  Like  religion,  paper  money 
required  for  its  functioning  a  leap  of  faith,  and  faith  could  have  no 
legitimate  place  in  the  rigorously  empirical  economic  realm.  The  so- 
cial consequences  of  this  economic  leap  of  faith  were  generally  analo- 
gous to  those  which  resulted  in  the  religious  arena:  paper  money 
relied  on  a  community  of  believers,  and  therefore  set  up  potential 
conflict  between  the  initiated  and  the  uninitiated.  Though  promoted 
as  nurturers  of  human  unity  and  equality,  in  actuality,  Paine  argued, 
religion  and  paper  money  were  analogous  to  both  sources  of  strife 
and  a  more  rigid  economic  hierarchy. 

In  order  to  overcome  this  strife,  Paine  found  that  both  religion  and 
paper  money  sought  to  enlarge  their  communities  of  believers.  In 
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religion,  this  was  accomplished  through  the  persuasive  power  of  the 
miracle.  Paine  defines  miracles  in  Part  I  of  The  Age  of  Reason  as 
"astonishing  appearances,"  making  the  miraculous  a  perceptual 
rather  than  an  essential  category.  Astonishment,  after  all,  can  be  the 
result  of  ignorance  or  intentional  delusion:  "as,  therefore,  we  know 
not  the  extent  to  which  either  nature  or  art  can  go,  there  is  no  posi- 
tive criterion  to  determine  what  a  miracle  is,  and  mankind,  in  giving 
credit  to  appearances,  under  the  idea  of  their  being  miracles,  are  sub- 
ject to  be  continually  imposed  upon."'°  Like  a  magic  lantern  spectacle 
or  a  miraculous  touch  of  a  faith  healer,  paper  money  invites  the  in- 
evitably devaluing  scrutiny  of  the  skeptic,  and  therefore  continually 
undermines  the  very  confidence  without  which  it  cannot  function: 

Credulity  is  wealth  while  credulity  lasts,  and  credit  is,  in  a  thousand 
instances,  the  child  of  credulity.  It  requires  no  more  faith  to  believe 
paper  to  be  money,  than  to  believe  a  man  could  go  into  a  quart  bot- 
tle; and  the  nation  whose  credulity  can  be  imposed  upon  by  bottle  con- 
juring can,  for  a  time,  be  imposed  upon  by  paper  conjuring.      (214) 

Had  the  social  consequences  of  such  paper  conjuring  been  limited 
to  the  swindling  of  a  few  scattered  gudgeons,  Paine  might  not  have 
seen  it  as  so  evil.  Unfortunately,  however,  Paine  found  that  paper 
money  accommodated  men  deluding  their  own  understanding,  and 
producing  in  turn  the  dangerous  mental  tendency  of  overriding  the 
hard  data  of  sense  experience  with  ideal  conceptions  of  what  should 
be.  The  phenomenon  of  credit  offered  him  a  good  example  of  how 
this  bad  intellectual  habit  ignored  the  natural  correspondence  be- 
tween appearance  and  actuality: 

the  progression  of  natural  life  age  cannot  counterfeit  youth,  nor  con- 
ceal the  departure  of  juvenile  abilities.  But  it  is  otherwise  with  respect 
to  the  death  of  credit;  for  though  all  the  approaches  to  bankruptcy  may 
actually  exist  in  circumstances,  they  admit  of  being  concealed  by  ap- 
pearances. Nothing  is  more  common  than  to  see  the  bankrupt  of  to- 
day a  man  in  credit  but  the  day  before;  yet  no  sooner  is  the  real  state 
of  his  affairs  known,  than  everybody  can  see  he  had  been  insolvent  long 
before." 

In  other  words,  credit  is  actually  nothing  more  than  credulity,  a 
relaxation  of  the  skepticism  or  natural  mistrust  which,  to  Paine's 
mind,  guarantees  equality  or  fairness  in  the  market.  For  this  reason, 
Paine  finds  that  credit  and  its  offspring,  paper  money,  represent  not 
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the  attribution  or  memorialization  of  trust,  but,  in  his  words,  mark 
only  the  dangerous  mental  state  of  "suspicion  asleep"  (301). 

Paine's  criticism  would  be  repeated  many  times  in  the  nearly  fifty 
year  period  between  the  Bank  Restriction  Act  of  1797  and  the  Bank 
Charter  Act  of  1844  when  the  currency  question  was  more  or  less  set- 
tled by  Parliamentary  legislation.  This  ruling  effectively  prohibited 
the  Bank  from  using  issues  of  bank  notes  as  a  means  of  financial 
speculation.'^  Prior  to  that,  however,  the  controversy  had  prompted 
scores  of  pamphlets,  newspaper  articles,  and  even  books  which, 
while  documenting  the  level  of  outrage  on  both  sides,  had  accom- 
plished little  to  elaborate  the  issues  spelled  out  by  Paine.  The  cen- 
tral concern  remained  that  of  determining  the  extent  to  which  paper 
currency  would  be  capable  of  maintaining  its  face  value  in  the  mar- 
ket. Each  disputant's  determination  greatly  depended  on  the  relative 
importance  granted  to  exchange's  representational  element.  Opti- 
mism about  language's  sufficiency  for  accurately  representing  real- 
ity coupled  with  a  belief  in  the  principles  of  free  trade  generally 
translated  into  an  acceptance  of  paper  money.  For  example,  pamph- 
leteer Frances  Percival  Eliot  thought  that  free  trade's  spirit  of  liberty 
should  extend  to  society's  choice  of  its  circulating  medium:  since 
"commerce,  generally  speaking,  should  be  left  as  free  and  as  unfet- 
tered as  the  streamers  of  the  bark  on  which  she  wafts  her  rich 
productions  from  one  climate  to  another,"  money  could  be  "that  cir- 
culating medium,  of  whatever  sort  or  kind,  whether  paper  or  metal- 
lic, or  partly  both,  which,  by  the  common  consent  and  common 
confidence  of  any  society,  was  generally  and  lawfully  received  as  the 
common  measure  and  as  the  equivalent  of  all  interchangeable  arti- 
cles."'^ The  bullionists'  insistence  that  nothing  less  than  the  intrin- 
sic and  self-evident   value  of  gold  could  reliably  inspire  such 
confidence,  observed  Charles  Callis  Western  in  1822,  itself  amounted 
to  a  "superstitious  veneration"  for  an  "ancient  standard  of  value"  by 
its  very  nature  unfitted   "to  the  present  state  and  condition  of  the 
country."'"  In  fact,  argued  Western,  gold's  "intrinsicality"  made  it 
"subject  to  variation  under  the  universal  principle  of  the  relative 
proportions  of  product  and  demand,  "  and  therefore  unreliable  as  a 
"standard  of  value."  Only  money  which  did  not  possess  an  ""embod- 
ied form"  could  be  stable,  ""because  it  [was]  not  formed  of  substan- 
tial, and  therefore,  variable  materials"  (31-32). 

Opponents  of  paper  money,  on  the  other  hand,  continued  to 
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portray  its  insubstantiality  as  a  threat  to  the  nation's  economic 
health.  William  Frend,  for  example,  saw  the  Restriction  Act  as  hav- 
ing created  a  nationwide  delirium.  The  Act,  Frend  observed,  had  ren- 
dered England's  currency  fraudulent:  before  the  1797  suspension  of 
payments,  "notes  were  the  representatives  of  the  coin,  and  could  be 
exchanged  for  coin  on  demand.  Both  wore  an  honest  front,  and 
represented  labour  and  property."'^  Then,  although  the  Bank 
stopped  payments, 

[it]  continued  to  issue  paper;  paper  as  much  like  the  paper  previous  to 
this  fatal  event  as  the  Chairman  of  the  Bank  is  to  Hercules!  Without 
life,  without  energy,  the  notes  proceed  from  the  recesses  of  the  bank, 
like  dreams  from  the  fabled  elm  of  Tartarus.  Like  dreams  they  act  upon 
the  distempered  mind  of  the  nation:  they  bear  on  their  fronts  the  words 
I  promise  to  pay  on  demand;  but  how  are  these  words  accomplished? 
...  I  think  I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  famous  magician  who  came  to 
a  wealthy  town,  where  he  gave  the  most  superb  entertainments,  raised 
to  himself  a  name,  paid  ready  money  for  everything,  and  that  money 
was  so  very  beautiful  that  every  person  was  desirous  of  exchanging  his 
old  dirty-looking  gold  and  silver  for  these  charming  pieces.  The  crafty 
sorcerer  filled  his  bags  with  good  coin  and  left  the  place;  and  the 
deluded  citizens,  on  recovering  their  senses,  found  their  coffers  filled 
with  leaves.  Why  do  we  read  the  Tales  of  the  Genii,  when  real  life  fur- 
nishes us  with  more  striking  instances  of  the  wonderful  than  fiction  can 
invent?  (12-13) 

In  many  respects,  then,  the  currency  question  marked  what  we 
might  call  a  "representational  crisis,"  or  a  period  in  which  the  role 
of — and  confidence  in— representation  in  bringing  about  non-violent 
human  relations  was  explored  and  debated.  Underlying  debate  on 
the  currency  question  were  assumptions  concerning  representation's 
effectiveness  in  mediating  nonviolent  human  relations,  about,  in 
other  words,  the  role  and  reliability  of  symbolism  in  effecting  eco- 
nomic exchange.  For  bullionists,  paper  money's  reliance  on  the  un- 
quantifiable  human  qualities  of  belief,  trust,  and  confidence  made  it 
fundamentally  unstable  since  it  had  to  derive  its  value  entirely  from 
individual  will  and  collective  agreement.  Moreover,  paper  money's 
intrinsic  cheapness  represented  an  unsurmountable  obstacle  to  such 
an  agreement,  since  man's  natural  suspicion  of  representation  ex- 
tended even  to  the  symbolic  exchange  required  to  ascribe  potentially 
infinite  value  to  the  materially  valueless.  Proponents  of  paper 
money,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  it  as  a  memorialization  of  an  inher- 
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ent  or  originary  trust  which  offered  something  more  permanent  than 
the  mere  material  durabihty  of  gold  or  silver. 

The  most  commonly  suggested  solution  to  the  dilemma  of  how  to 
ascribe  value  to  the  valueless  was  the  one  which  became  law  with  the 
passage  of  the  Bank  Charter  Act  of  1844:  it  was  a  matter  of  simply 
setting  aside  a  fixed  quantity  of  coin  to  serve  as  security  for  all  cir- 
culating bank  notes.  Yet  there  were  some  solutions  offered  which 
were  more  philosophical  than  fiscal;  one  of  the  most  striking  of  these 
can  be  discerned  in  Thomas  De  Quincey's  "palimpsest  of  the  human 
brain"  in  Suspiria  de  Profundis. 

Though  best  known  for  the  impassioned  prose  and  vivid  dream 
narratives  of  autobiographical  works  like  his  first  and  most  famous 
book,  the  Confession  of  an  English  Opiiini-Eater,  De  Quincey  spent 
most  of  his  life  as  a  periodical  journalist,  regularly  churning  out  ar- 
ticles on  subjects  as  diverse  as  literary  criticism,  science,  philosophy, 
politics,  and  history.  His  favorite  subject,  however,  was  political 
economy,  and  in  particular  that  of  David  Ricardo.  Though  by  no 
means  an  original  thinker  on  the  subject,  De  Quincey  was  reputed 
in  his  day  as  an  expositor  and  exponent  of  Ricardo's  theories:  John 
Stuart  Mill's  PoUtical  Economy,  for  example,  credits  De  Quincey 
with  having  clarified  some  of  the  ambiguities  of  Smith's  and 
Ricardo's  uses  of  the  term  "value."'" 

In  spite  of  his  passion  for  the  subject,  however,  De  Quincey  rarely 
remarked  on  the  connection  between  political  economy  and  the  so- 
cial concerns  of  his  age.  Like  most  nineteenth  century  devotees  of  po- 
litical economy,  De  Quincey  considered  its  principles  to  be  algebraic, 
with  the  science  comprising  a  self-contained  and  self-sustaining  sys- 
tem. In  fact,  De  Quincey  specifically  discussed  the  currency  question 
only  once,  in  an  1819  newspaper  editorial;  his  opinion  was  a  rehash 
of  the  Ricardian  view  that  bank  notes  secured  by  gold  could  not  pro- 
voke a  rise  in  the  prices  of  provisions.'^ 

If  however  political  economy  and  the  currency  question  were  con- 
spicuously absent  from  De  Quincey's  journalism,  they  have  made 
their  presence  known  in  his  autobiographical  writings,  though  often 
in  idiosyncratic  or  oblique  ways.  In  the  Confessions,  for  example, 
the  narrative  of  De  Quincey's  drawn-out  and  ultimately  unsuccess- 
ful efforts  to  secure  a  loan  against  his  expected  inheritance  surrounds 
an  account  of  a  different  kind  of  debt  he  incurred:  a  London  prosti- 
tute depleted  her  meager  resources  to  save  him  from  starvation.  Hav- 
ing lost  track  of  this  savior  when  his  fortunes  improved,  De  Quincey 
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ended  the  book  with  an  account  of  a  dream  in  which  he  did  achieve, 
in  effect,  "a  final  reconciliation"  with  his  creditor.'"  De  Quincey  often 
linked  dream  and  memory  with  notions  of  value  of  the  self  and  the 
debts  the  present  owes  the  past.  And  the  model  for  the  relationship 
between  present  and  past  in  his  works  is  often  economic. 

Some  twenty-four  years  after  having  written  the  Confessions,  Sus- 
piria  De  Profundis  was  projected  as  a  four-part  sequel.  The  Suspiria 
would,  according  to  its  "introductory  notice,"  express  the  "tone  of 
grandeur  in  the  reproductive  faculty  of  dreaming.""  De  Quincey 's 
intention  was  not,  however,  to  produce  merely  an  autobiography  of 
his  dreamlife.  Present  day  England,  he  wrote,  found  itself  in  a  sort 
of  philosophic  crisis  which  threatened  the  dreaming  faculty: 

Habitually  to  dream  magnificently,  a  man  must  have  a  constifufional 
determination  to  reverie.  This  in  the  first  place,  and  even  this,  where  it 
exists  strongly,  is  too  much  liable  to  disturbance  from  the  gathering  agi- 
tation of  our  present  English  life.  Already,  in  this  year  1845,  what  by 
the  procession  through  fifty  years  of  mighty  revolutions  amongst  the 
kingdoms  of  the  earth,  what  by  the  continual  development  of  vast  physi- 
cal agencies — steam  in  all  its  applications,  light  getting  under  harness 
as  a  slave  for  man,  powers  from  heaven  descending  upon  education  and 
accelerations  of  the  press,  powers  from  hell  (as  it  might  seem  but  these 
also  celestial)  coming  round  upon  artillery  and  the  forces  of  destruction 
—  the  eye  of  the  calmest  observer  is  troubled;  the  brain  is  haunted  as 
if  by  some  jealousy  of  ghostly  beings  moving  amongst  us.  (113) 

The  identities  of  these  "ghostly  beings"  are  discernible  through  ex- 
aminations of  both  individual  memory  and  collective  history.  Fol- 
lowing the  introductory  notice  is  a  long  autobiographical 
remembrance  entitled  "The  Affliction  of  Childhood."  A  specific 
event,  the  sudden  death  of  an  older  sister  when  De  Quincey  was  six, 
determined  his  childhood  as  afflicted.  As  a  result  of  this  experience 
he  claimed  never  to  have  lost  the  conviction  that  "all  men  come  into 
this  world  alone;  all  leave  it  alone"  and  thus,  life  is  freighted  with 
a  "burden  of  solitude,  that  cleaves  to  man  through  every  stage  of  his 
being!"  (140). 

De  Quincey  seems,  however,  uncomfortable  with  the  solipsistic 
implications  of  this  assertion;  and  in  the  next  section  he  considers  in 
turn  the  mechanism  of  memory  only  to  arrive  at  the  opposite  con- 
clusion. Replacing  his  mournful  tone  with  a  genial,  journalistic 
patronage,  De  Quincey  launches  into  "the  Palimpsest"  by  helpfully 
defining  the  term  for  the  benefit  of  any  "female  reader  who  honors 
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these  papers  with  her  notice"  (164):  a  palimpsest  is,  he  says,  "a  mem- 
brane or  roll  cleansed  of  its  manuscript  by  reiterated  successions" 
(165).  The  reason  for  the  existence  of  these  Greek  and  Roman  ar- 
tifacts is  not,  as  most  believe,  that  the  "mystery  of  printing  was  not 
then  discovered."  Printing,  De  Quincey  observes, 

must  have  been  known  to  every  nation  that  struck  coins  and  medals. 
Not,  therefore,  any  want  of  a  printing  art  — that  is  an  art  of  multiply- 
ing impressions— but  the  want  of  a  cheap  material  for  receiving  such 
impressions  was  obstacle  to  an  introduction  of  printed  books,  even  as 
early  as  Pisistratus.  (165) 

The  palimpsest  serves  De  Quincey  primarily  as  a  reassurance  that 
nothing,  either  individually  or  collectively,  is  ever  fully  lost  to  time. 
Hence,  the  palimpsest  tends  to  conflict  with  the  lesson  of  childhood 
affliction  by  portraying  life  and  history  not  as  haphazard  and  dis- 
tinct, but  as  a  succession  of  stages  which,  despite  appearances,  are 
always  recoverable.  The  apparently  accidental  connections  between 
the  palimpsest's  successive  inscriptions  is  actually  purposive  and  de- 
termined: though  "each  succession  has  seemed  to  bury  all  that  went 
before  ...  in  reality,  none  has  been  extinguished"  just  as  "in  our 
own  heaven-created  palimpsests,  the  deep  memorial  palimpsests  of 
the  brain,  there  are  not  and  cannot  be  such  incoherences"  (169).  The 
necessary  stages  and  their  succession  imply  for  De  Quincey  a  contex- 
tualization  of  the  apparently  meaningless  events  of  history  and  indi- 
vidual life  within  a  universal  order.  In  turn,  the  context  renders  the 
apparently  insignificant  significant  by  granting  small  events  an  eco- 
nomic value  based  on  their  contribution  to  the  universal  order.  And 
finally,  since  each  event  in  effect  re-presents  the  unity  of  the  whole, 
each  recapitulates  the  value  of  the  whole.  At  the  center  of  the  palimp- 
sest stands  not  some  intrinsic  or  substantial  value,  but  the  shifting 
human  imputations  of  value  which  make  it  a  palimpsest  in  the  first 
place.  From  De  Quincey's  point  of  view,  the  palimpsest's  present 
value  derives  from  its  ability  to  stand  as  an  archaeology  not  just  of 
individual  life  or  history,  but  also  of  the  economics  of  representation: 

Once  it  had  been  the  impress  ot  a  human  mind  which  stamped  its  value 
upon  the  vellum;  the  vellum,  though  costly,  had  contributed  but  a 
secondary  element  of  value  to  the  total  result.  At  length,  however,  this 
relation  between  the  vehicle  and  its  freight  has  gradually  been  under- 
mined. The  vellum,  from  having  been  the  setting  of  the  jewel,  has  risen 
at  length  to  be  the  jewel  itself;  and  the  burden  of  thought,  from  having 
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given  the  chief  value  of  the  vellum,  has  now  become  the  chief  obstacle 
to  its  value,  nay,  has  totally  extinguished  its  value,  unless  it  can  be  dis- 
sociated from  the  connection.  Yet,  if  this  unlinking  can  be  effected, 
then,  fast  as  the  inscription  upon  the  membrane  is  sinking  into  rubbish, 
the  membrane  itself  is  reviving  in  its  separate  importance;  and,  from 
bearing  a  ministerial  value,  the  vellum  has  come  at  last  to  absorb  the 
whole  value.  (166) 

To  the  man  of  bullionist  sensibilities,  the  palimpsest  illustrates 
paper  money's  essential  problem;  as  a  memorialization  of  the  imper- 
manence  of  "human"  notions  of  value,  the  palimpsest  demonstrates 
the  very  necessity  of  grounding  value  in  some  substance  which  by 
its  nature  is  able  to  resist  the  capricious  vibrations  of  opinion  and 
taste.  On  the  contrary,  for  De  Quincey,  the  palimpsest  first  of  all 
demonstrates  that  value  is  only  apparently  lost,  and  history's  ten- 
dency is  always  toward  the  recovery  of  lost  value.  Second,  society's 
wish  to  preserve  the  valuable  prompts  both  the  writings  with  which 
the  palimpsest  has  been  impressed  in  the  first  place  and  each  succes- 
sive erasure  and  reiteration.  The  palimpsest  therefore  proves  that 
value  is  essentially  context-specific  and  has  been  created  at  the  be- 
hest of  a  community: 

The  Greek  tragedy,  the  monkish  legend,  the  knightly  romance— each 
has  ruled  its  own  period.  One  harvest  after  another  has  been  gathered 
into  the  garners  of  man  through  ages  far  apart.  And  the  same  hydraulic 
machinery  has  distributed,  through  the  same  marble  fountains,  water, 
milk,  or  wine,  according  to  the  habits  and  training  of  the  generations 
that  come  to  quench  their  thirst.  (167-68) 

Finally,  the  palimpsest  is  more  an  identification  of  this  "hydraulic 
machinery  "  than  merely  a  chronicle  of  changing  tastes.  The  machin- 
ery of  culture  is  representation,  and  axiomatic  in  as  much  as  "in  some 
potent  convulsion  of  the  system  all  wheels  back  into  its  elementary 
stage"  (171).  It  follows  that  the  best  response  to  cultural  crisis  is  to 
inspect  the  machinery — to  test  not  the  limits,  but  the  capabilities  of 
representation.  It  would  be  impossible  of  course  to  prove  that  De 
Quincey  had  the  currency  question  explicitly  in  mind  when  he 
lighted  on  the  palimpsest  as  an  illustration  of  the  societal  uses  and 
benefits  of  representation,  nonetheless  the  parallels  between  the  two 
are  too  striking  to  ignore.  The  currency  question,  as  we  have  seen, 
focuses  on  the  ability  of  representation  to  effect  orderly  and  fair  eco- 
nomic exchange.  Opponents  of  paper  money  feared  that  an  increas- 
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ingly  representational  or  fiduciary  currency  would  be  incapable  of 
sustaining,  in  the  terms  outlined  by  Generative  Anthropology,  the 
dangerously  uneasy  accord  of  the  originary  scene— that  gold  offered 
a  better  guarantee  against  originary  resentment  than  paper.  The 
champions  of  paper  money,  on  the  other  hand,  saw  representation 
as  the  possible  means  of  creating  peaceful  and  fair  exchange  as  con- 
ditioned by  the  symbolizing  faculty  born  in  the  originary  scene.  Both 
paper  and  gold  are  symbols  not  of  value,  but  of  what  we  can  call  an 
originary  trust,  since,  like  language,  they  defer  immediate  for 
promised  gratification  of  desire.  By  demonstrating  that  representa- 
tion both  precedes  and  creates  the  possibility  of  accumulating  value, 
De  Quincey's  palimpsest  seems  to  echo  the  anti-bullionist  faith  in 
paper  money,  a  faith  which  trusts  representation  because  the  origin 
of  representation  is  trust. 

Matthew  Schneider  is  a  doctoral  student  in  EngUsh  at  UCLA. 
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Generative  Anthropology  and  Cultural  Sexuality 


William  C.  Juzwiak 


Oupanalytical  point  of  departure  concerns  Generative  Anthropol- 
ogy's notion  of  a  "scene  of  exchange"  which  occurs  as  a  secondary 
"phase"  of  the  whole  originary  event.  This  scene  serves  to  resolve  the 
appetitive  drive  which  has  been  temporarily  deferred  in  favor  of  the 
preservation  of  the  community.  Gans  interprets  this  scene  "formally" 
insisting  that  it 

involves  the  establishment  of  non-institutions  of  exchange;  for  this  to 
be  the  case,  the  desire-object  would  have  to  be  specified  (say  as  a  bison 
captured  by  a  band  of  hunters)  so  that  an  institutional  form  of  division 
could  be  achieved.' 

Our  contention  is  the  following:  if  appetitive  drive  is  defined 
dichotomously  in  the  first  place  as  alternatively  corporeal /sexual  or 
material/alimentary,  can  we  understand  the  promised  erasure  of 
object-specificity  alone  as  a  plausible  circumvention  of  an  institu- 
tional choice?  Gans'  prioritization  of  a  broadly  materialist  founda- 
tion for  human  freedom  curiously  suppresses  the  possibility  that 
sexual  activity  may  constitute  a  specific  originary  scene  and  a  dis- 
tinct cultural  category  with  a  set  of  ethical/esthetic  criteria  all  its 
own.  On  the  scene  of  "exchange" — a  purportedly  formal  term  which 
conceals  its  own  materialist/economic  bias — the  portioning  and 
shared  possession  of  an  originary  object  anticipates  a  cultural  evo- 
lution that  hinges  on  the  categories  of  the  representational,  the  ethi- 
cal, the  esthetic,  and  economic  exchange.  Our  formal  contribution 
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to  Generative  Anthropology  then  concerns  the  necessarily  dichoto- 
mous  potential  of  the  scene  of  appetitive  satisfaction.  Any  empiri- 
cal analysis  of  the  exordium  of  culture  should  then  address  the  twin 
phenomena  of  economic  exchange  and  sexual  activity. 

Gans  assures  us  that  Generative  Anthropology  may  "without 
difficulty  integrate  within  itself  the  results  of  positive  anthropology" 
(End  of  Culture  99).  However  successfully  Generative  Anthropology 
explains  the  phenomena  of  agrarian  economy,  ritual  art,  and 
mythology  in  primitive  society,  it  fails  to  incorporate  the  vast  im- 
plications of  anthropological  data  concerning  human  sexuality  as  a 
central  component  of  cultural  evolution.  In  fact,  it  seems  to  dismiss 
these  elements  summarily  with  the  assertion  that:  "the  difference  of 
the  sexes  is  marked  from  the  beginning  of  culture  but  this  difference 
does  not  suffice  to  make  sexuality  itself  culturally  significant"  (End 
of  Culture  274). 

As  a  plausible  alternative  to  Generative  Anthropology's  originary 
model  of  culture,  William  Irwin  Thompson,  in  his  book  The  Time 
Falling  Bodies  Take  to  Light,  develops  a  theory  of  human  origin 
founded  on  the  specificity  of  human  sexuality.  Thompson  presents 
abundant  evidence  which  has  been  culled  from  artifactual  as  well  as 
mythopoeic  sources,  and  that  demonstrates  the  irrefutable  preemi- 
nence of  sexuality  in  elementary  culture.  He  reports  that 

the  very  language  we  use  to  discuss  the  past  speaks  of  tools,  hunters, 
and  men,  when  every  statue  and  painting  we  discover  cries  out  to  us 
that  this  Ice  Age  humanity  was  a  culture  of  art,  the  love  of  animals, 
and  women. ^ 

All  of  the  artifactual  evidence  which  Thompson  adduces  to  support 
his  theory  of  primitive  matrilineage,  the  religion  of  the  Great  God- 
dess, and  divine  iconographies  that  are  sexual  in  content,  remain 
starkly  absent  from  Generative  Anthropology's  positive  plan. 
Moreover,  Thompson  provides  a  more  integral  empirical  scheme  be- 
cause he  attributes  cultural  evolution  to  both  economic  and  sexual 
factors.  At  the  watershed  of  early  egalitarian  society  toward  patterns 
of  human  dominance  lies  a  "new  economic  order"  and  a  recognition 
of  biological  paternity  (156). 

Thompson  indeed  offers  a  pictorially  fascinating  scenario.  But  we 
cannot  place  a  great  deal  of  confidence  in  his  self-proclaimed 
mythologizing  as  a  cohesive  heuristic  for  investigating  contemporary 
phenomena.  While  Generative  Anthropology  provides  a  lapidary 
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analysis  of  the  modern  market,  Thompson  fails,  in  particular,  to  de- 
velop a  formal  theory  of  "cultural  sexuality"  which  might  elucidate 
some  of  the  more  pivotal  aspects  of  modern  sexual  revolutionary 
trends.  A  proposed  theory  of  "cultural  sexuality"  as  such,  derived 
from  the  originary  hypothesis,  would  depend  on  two  categorical 
imperatives— those,  in  fact,  which  comprise  the  unique  position  of 
Generative  Anthropology:  the  evenemential  nature  of  human  origin 
and  representation  as  the  founding  category  of  that  origin.  These 
components  guarantee  a  fotDial  model  whose  claims  to  synchronic 
truth  provide  the  framework  tor  an  analysis  of  the  fundamental 
categories  of  culture.  However,  Thompson's  scheme  derails  on  both 
of  these  counts:  it  refutes  an  evenemential  point  of  departure  and  sit- 
uates language  as  an  epiphenomenon  in  primitive  culture.  Subse- 
quently, the  most  he  can  seem  to  say  about  the  contemporary  sexual 
scene  is  that 

sexuality  creates  individuals;  many  cannt)t  stand  an  individual  existence 
and  so  they  seek  to  return:  to  the  womb,  to  the  herd,  to  the  church, 
to  the  totalitarian  state.  Sexuality  creates  individuals  and  then  has  to 
face  the  conflict  of  individuals  moving  in  all  their  difterent  directions 
for  comfort  in  mother,  herd,  church,  and  state.  (54) 

The  ominous  moral  and  political  implications  of  this  statement  never 
achieve  theoretical  fruition  in  Thompson's  work. 

His  gradualistic  theory  of  origins  turns  upon  a  biological 
phenomenon:  the  evolution  from  estrus  to  menstruation  in  female 
hominids  represents  the  "human  revolution  "  (77).  The  concomitant 
"eroticization  of  time"  (72)  augments  the  syuibolic  value  of  sexual  ac- 
tivity and  unleashes  a  human  imaginative  potential  in  the  expression 
of  physical  intimacy.  But  the  fervid  and  unyielding  pursuit  of  libidi- 
nal  gratification  eventuates  in  a  "highly  volatile  situation,"  in  which 
"some  form  of  sexual  repression  and  control  would  have  to  be  estab- 
lished" {77).  Hence,  the  potential  liberatory  function  of  specifically 
"human"  sexuality  —  that  which  transcends  any  prehuman  biologi- 
cal limitations  and  precedes  any  historical  "moral "  limitations- 
represents  little  more  than  an  egocentric  flight  from  the  nascent  'po- 
litical" order.  The  subject  is  ever-torn  between  individual  freedom 
and  integration  into  the  community.  In  fact,  as  Thompson's  discur- 
sive statement  about  sexuality  creating  "individuals"  and  the  will  to 
return  to  the  "herd  "  indicates,  individual  freedom  will  never  coincide 
with  communal  presence. 
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The  repressive  forces  to  which  Thompson  alludes,  but  that  he 
never  defines  bring  about  an  incondite  social  structuration  based 
both  on  gender  polarization  and  the  division  of  labor.  This  theory 
remains  at  an  institutional  or  practical  level  because  it  considers  the 
preservation  of  the  community  only  in  terms  of  equality  and  the 
satisfaction  of  needs.  Relative  egalitarianism  is  maintained  only  at 
the  expense  of  the  satisfaction  of  individual  desire.  Thompson  does 
not  recognize  that  a  genuine  ethical  preservation  of  the  community 
depends  on  both  general  equality  and  expanding  opportunities  for 
individual  significance  or  "freedom." 

Generative  Anthropology  offers  instead  a  formal  "dialectic"  of  cul- 
ture based  on  the  co-presence  of  a  public  ritual  sphere  which  is  al- 
ways virtual,  and  of  a  private  social  "real"  sphere.  The  former  may 
be  said  to  establish  the  concept  of  value  and  guarantee  equality;  the 
latter  may  be  said  to  usher  in  ever-expanding  opportunities  for  in- 
dividual freedom.  This  "freedom" — which  is  associated  with  material 
acquisition — belongs,  in  particular,  to  those  early  "big  men"  whose 
superior  economic  productivity  affords  them  a  more  and  more  cen- 
tralized position  in  society.  In  this  way.  Generative  Anthropology's 
scheme  may  be  thought  of  as  primarily  ethical  rather  than  practical: 
relative  egalitarianism  is  maintained  dialectically  with  growing  op- 
portunities for  individual  significance.  In  a  few  words,  the  ethical 
may  be  defined  as  the  will  to  se//-control  in  favor  of  equality,  and 
as  imaginative  cooperation  toward  the  enhancement  of  individual 
significance.  Both  of  these  phenomena  function  preeminently  to 
preserve  the  community. 

This  delicate  balance  finally  disintegrates,  however,  when  the  "big 
men"  recognize  the  "arbitrary"  status  of  ritual  and  usurp  public  or 
"sacred"  centrality.  Nevertheless,  this  ethical  program  provides  us 
with  a  more  optimistic  model  to  which  we  can  ascribe  the  salubrious 
functioning  of  the  modern  market.  In  Generative  Anthropological 
theory,  the  market  optimally  restores  this  balance  because  relative 
egalitarianism  is  achieved  through  the  infinite  circulation  of  differ- 
ence and  the  mass  production  of  more  accessible  and  distinctive 
value  signs. 

This  formal  vision  of  elementary  culture  allows  us  to  hypothesize 
about  the  ethical  and  liberatory  potential  of  cultural  sexuality.  With 
Thompson's  narrow  definition  of  sexuality  in  culture,  we  find  our- 
selves at  a  frustrating  impasse:  what  priority  he  affords  sexuality  as 
a  cultural  category,  he  retracts  from  sexuality  as  an  ethical  category. 
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Our  point  is  not  to  defend  the  greater  authenticity  of  either  set  of 
anthropological  claims,  but  to  emphasize  the  need  to  integrate  the 
more  tenable  contributions  made  by  both  toward  a  superior  heuristic 
for  "cultural  sexuality."  Our  restructuring  of  the  originary  event  to 
include  a  scene  of  sexual  activity  and  our  critique  of  the  specific 
criteria  of  that  scene  constitute  then  a  secondary  hypothesis.  First, 
we  will  not  attempt  a  rigorous  definition  of  these  categories,  rather 
we  will  raise  a  number  of  questions  concerning  their  potential 
import. 

Let  us  suppose  that  the  originary  event  occurs  as  the  result  of 
primitive  mating  activities;  the  central  object  becomes  one  of  sexual 
allure.  Although  this  object  might  indeed  be  a  female,  we  need  not 
attempt  to  validate  this  probability;  we  may  speculate  equally  that 
the  object  is  a  male  or  even  another  non-hominid  primate  or  an 
animal  of  another  species.  We  would  hypothesize  rather  a  specific 
minimal  criterion:  that  the  object,  whatever  its  biological  specific- 
ity, assumes  a  "position"  of  symbolic  value  which  invites  sexual  ac- 
tivity. This  position  would  be  an  al  tergo  one  in  preparedness — at 
least,  as  the  members  perceive  it — for  dorsal  coitus.  The  originary 
group  may,  and  would  most  probably,  include  representatives  of 
both  genders  and  the  rapid  diffusion  of  sexual  tension  would  make 
the  object  attractive  to  all  those  present. 

Since,  as  Gans  points  out,  "the  successful  completion  of  the  origi- 
nary scene  in  appetite  satisfaction  depends  on  the  appetitive  content 
of  the  object"  (End  of  Culture  43),  we  can  hardly  think  of  the  suc- 
ceeding scene  as  one  of  equal  portioning  and  distribution  of  a  cen- 
tral "economic"  object.  Rather,  we  can  conceive  of  a  scene  of  general 
sexual  activity:  orgasmic  release  would  be  sought  around  the  object. 
Sexual  activity  among  the  participants— a  founding  orgiastic 
scene — is  inspired  by  the  imagined  or  mental  possession  of  the  cen- 
tral object. 

Of  the  economic  exchange  scene,  Gans  says  that  "the  very  nature 
of  the  hypothesis  demands  that  in  participating  in  the  division  [each 
member]  be  at  least  further  from  a  state  of  critical  tension  than  be- 
fore. "^  The  scene  of  sexual  activity  that  precedes  a  sacrificial  division 
of  the  object  appears  as  a  plausible  explanation  for  this  important 
reduction  in  tension  inasmuch  as  sexual  activity  results  in  somatic 
depletion.  Here,  we  cannot  speak  in  terms  of  "gang  rape"  because  the 
capital  point  of  this  activity  is  to  defer  real  violence  through  cooper- 
ative, creative  engagement.  Certainly,  sexual  activity  represents  a 
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more  tenuous  collective  effort  than  rational  divvying-up  of  an  ob- 
ject; but  it  must,  by  Generative  Anthropological  definition,  preserve 
the  community  while  appeasing  the  primary  appetitive  urge  that 
caused  the  event  in  the  first  place.  However,  once  orgasmic  release 
or  general  enervation  has  been  achieved,  the  extant  object,  while  de- 
void of  individual  "sexual"  significance,  would  still  contain  a  gener- 
alized communal  significance  and  could  then  be  meted  out  in  fair 
portions.  Hence,  the  formal/physical  moment  of  sexual  activity 
would  constitute  a  nexus  between  the  strictly  formal  scene  of 
representation  and  the  material  scene  of  economic  exchange. 

This  intervening  activity  may  then  explain  an  evenemential  origin 
for  Thompson's  gradualistic  "eroticization  of  time."  This  scene  must 
contain,  in  minimal  form,  all  the  potential  for  specifically  human, 
that  is,  "cultural"  sexuality.  At  the  heart  of  cultural  sexuality  is  the 
deferral  of  violence  and  imaginative,  individual  expression  in  sexual 
activity,  which  is  a  celebration  of  personal  freedom.  It  is  an  "intimate 
act"  only  in  a  real  sense  of  coupling  or  small  groups,  but  in  a  virtual 
sense  it  always  has  a  "social"  functioning.  It  is  "communally  signifi- 
cant" in  the  sense  that  it  preserves  the  community  sx/nchronically  by 
avoiding  anarchy:  the  quality  of  life  is  enhanced  within  the  commu- 
nity by  the  maximum  significance  afforded  to  its  members.  But  the 
fact  that  it  implicitly  preserves  the  community  diachrotucally— thai 
is,  reproductively — cannot  be  an  element  of  authentic  "cultural  sex- 
uality." It  is  here,  on  the  scene  of  sexual  activity — potentially  at 
least  —  that  all  forms  of  sexual  diversity  are  born,  transcending  any 
prehuman  biological  or  historical  moral  limitations.  In  our  theory, 
this  activity  guarantees  the  ethical  preservation  of  the  community  be- 
cause it  does  not  vitiate  the  functioning  of  the  public  ritual  sphere. 
For  William  Thompson,  this  erotic  explosion  threatens  the  commu- 
nity and  must  be  controlled  by  the  practical  polarization  of  gender 
groups. 

Here  we  would  insist  on  a  synchronic  imperative  of  "cultural  sex- 
uality": it  defers  violence  most  effectively  because  it  is  first  a  physi- 
cal, intra-dividual  contact.  Gans  suggests  that  the  scene  of  exchange 
liberates  the  members  "materially."  As  an  originary  alternative,  our 
theory  posits  the  importance  of  "physical"  or  corporeal  liberation  as 
a  distinct  category.  Intimate  physical  engagement  with  the  com- 
munally significant  other  as  a  means  to  possession  —  albeit 
imaginary— of  sacred  significance  best  diminishes  "real"  tension  and 
potential  conflict. 

The  members  of  the  originary  group,  with  their  fixation  on  the 
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central  object,  may  have  "used"  their  partners  in  a  way  that  would 
appear  to  us  as  genuinely  aggressive.  However,  we  must  recognize 
the  primacy  of  their  functional  commitment  to  a  deferral  of  poten- 
tially anarchical  violence. 

Our  second  synchronic  imperative  for  a  "cultural  sexuality"  is  that 
it  contains  no  a  priori  formal  specificity.  In  primitive  culture— and 
throughout  history  at  varying  levels  of  visibility— the  ever-expanding 
need  for  significance  will  continually  spur  the  human  imagination  to 
abandon  orthodox  restraints  on  sexual  expression.  Sexual  activity 
will  always  potentially  spell  out  a  celebration  of  originary  freedom 
and,  though  ostensibly  removed  from  primitive  ritual  as  tlw  stabiliz- 
ing force  of  culture,  its  association  with  the  sacred  will  never  be  ex- 
tirpated. Ideological  sexual  repression  will  occur  first  at  a  point  in 
history  when  emerging  socially  significant  difference— both  sexual 
and  economic— begins  to  transform  culture  at  large,  but  not  in 
response  to  any  conflict  inherent  to  sexual  activity  itself  (as  Thomp- 
son supposes).  Rather,  this  shift  will  come  about  as  a  restriction  on 
representational  forms  of  sexual  activity  in  favor  of  heterosexual, 
reproductive  activity  which  guarantees— albeit  in  a  largely  symbolic 
way— the  productive  prowess  of  paternal  "big-men."  The  institution- 
alization of  human  sexual  activity,  bound  up  as  it  is  in  socially 
(re)productive  heterosexuality  achieves  two  things:  first,  it  crystal- 
lizes for  millennia  the  strict  male/female  polarization  and  second,  it 
determines  inter-dividual  rapport  as  that  in  which  individuals  be- 
come material  objects  of  possession  and  exchange.  At  the  dawn  of 
intersubjective  domination,  culture  is  predominately  masculine  and 
economic. 

In  light  of  these  claims.  Generative  Anthropology's  super- 
ordination  of  the  modern  market  at  the  expense  of  human  sexuality 
seems  symptomatic  of  a  long  history  of  repressive  creeds.  But  we  can 
only  attack  Generative  Anthropology  in  general  terms  because  it 
swnmarHy  rejects  sexuality  as  a  distinct  and  culturally  significant 
category.  In  his  article  on  Mallarme's  anthropological  intuitions 
about  the  sexual  specificity  of  cultural  origins,  Gans  states: 

Since  literature  has  existed,  sexual  desire,  gratuitous  and  "supplemen- 
tary," has  always  provided  a  better  ground  tor  catharsis  than  the  rather 
banal  alimentary  concerns.  Could  this  be  the  originary  cultural  defor- 
mation? or  a  similarly  privileged  formulation  of  this?  If  so,  have  we 
ever-  Freud  included— provided  a  genuinely  sufficient  explanation  ot 
human  desire?"* 
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Of  course,  Gans  is  not  the  first  to  dismiss  Freud's  biologistic  model 
of  human  desire:  the  structuralist  and  post-structuralist  "sexologists" 
have  relegated  human  sexuality  to  an  increasingly  subordinate  space 
—  that  of  a  secondary  cultural  phenomenon — until  Lacan  is  able  to 
assert  in  reference  to  the  substitutive  nature  of  structural  desire:  "the 
fact  that  everything  analyzable  is  sexual,  doesn't  mean  that  every- 
thing sexual  is  analyzable."^  And  Foucault  is  able  to  reduce  human 
sexuality  to  a  "minuscule  secret  in  each  of  us."*"  This  century's  early 
pan-sexualist  pursuit  of  a  science  of  the  subject  first  as  sexual  being — 
promulgated  by  both  Freud  and  Wilhelm  Reich — gave  way  to  the 
structuralist  disclosure  of  the  "anti-subject."  In  Generative  Anthro- 
pology, the  return  of  the  subject — a  return  which  marks,  for  us,  the 
commencement  of  a  genuinely  post-modern  age — is  predicated  on 
the  individual  "career"  and  the  possession  of  private  property.  From 
our  theoretical  vantage  point,  the  essential  dualit]/  of  this  subject  may 
be  understood  as  "career/consumer"  and  "sexual/intimate  identity." 
In  treating  the  market/sexuality  dialectic,  a  more  fruitful  critique 
might  look  outside  Generative  Anthropology  to  consider  the  point- 
counterpoint  theories  of  Reich  and  Foucault.  We  would  not  wish  to 
fall  into  the  trap  of  the  former  who,  reacting  against  Freud's  implicit 
moral  approbation  of  the  Oedipal  model  as  the  foundation  of  human 
"normality,"  categorically  attributed  contemporary  sexual  repression 
to  the  alienation  and  mechanization  effects  of  early  industrial  soci- 
ety and  its  economically  sanctioned  patriarchal  family.  Nor  would 
we  wish  to  ally  ourselves  uncritically  with  Foucault  who  lauds  the 
early  market  and  the  sexually  "self-affirmative  "  bourgeois  family  as 
the  auspicious  locus  of  emerging  modern  sexuality  in  its  rich  diver- 
sity. Quite  clearly  Reich,  in  his  fervid  diatribe,  misses  the  complex- 
ity of  this  dialectic.  Furthermore,  his  model  of  '"natural  genitalia" 
which  targets  bourgeois  "marriage  morality  "  depends  a  priori  on  bio- 
logically exclusive  heterosexual  orientation.  Foucault  responds  to 
Reich's  biological  and  social  determinism  and  essays  to  paint  the 
market/sexuality  dialectic  in  all  its  chiaroscuro.  But  Foucault's  analy- 
sis of  sexuality  in  La  Volonte  de  Savoir  reaches  a  paradoxical  im- 
passe; it  is  the  rise  of  sexual  discourse  through  religious  confession 
and  later  through  psychoanalytical  "scientific  "  investigation  that  in- 
cites the  dissemination  of  concrete  "sexualities.  '  But  it  is  this  very 
same  effusion  of  discourse  which  finally  vitiates  the  mystery,  the  "ars 
erotica,  "  of  human  sexuality.  The  "scientia  sexuales "  which  plagues 
occidental  culture  represents  "a  form  of  power-knowledge  rigorously 
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opposed  to  the  art  of  initiations  and  the  magistral  secret"  (Foucault 
78).  Is  one  to  believe  that  the  emancipatory  potential  of  sexual  dis- 
course has  reached  its  hypothetical  limit,  either  in  political  or  onto- 
logical  terms?  Can  we  abide  by  the  final  word  of  Foucault's  discourse 
on  sexuality  which  states,  in  a  word,  "no  more  discourse  on  sexual- 
ity?" While  he  critiques  sexual  discourse  itself  as  a  modern  day  bete 
noire,  his  critique  of  the  market  seems  oddly  abortive:  it  trickles  out 
somewhere  around  the  turn  of  the  century  with  the  eruption  of  dis- 
course on  Freudian  psychoanalysis.  We  must  look  to  the  likes  of 
other  post-structuralist  thinkers,  Jean  Baudrillard  for  instance,  to 
take  up  this  challenge.  In  Foucault's  work,  the  market's  effect  on 
human  sexuality  finishes  mostly  unscathed,  while  contemporary  sex- 
ual discourse  itself  reeks  of  a  pestilential  "volonle  de  savoir." 

Our  point  here  is  to  maintain  just  the  opposite:  the  market's  abil- 
ity to  promote  salubrious  "cultural  sexuality"  has  reached  its 
hypothetical  limit,  while  the  discourse  on  sexuality — a  genuine  dis- 
course of  "cultural  sexuality" — has  only  just  begun.  For  this  discourse 
proposes  a  tripartite  analysis:  1)  the  originary  synchronic  criteria  of 
culture  (the  representational,  the  ethical,  and  the  esthetic)  as  the 
foundation  for  an  understanding  of  all  cultural  phenomena,^  2)  the 
fundamental  diachronic  dialectic  of  human  freedom  between  eco- 
nomic and  sexual  activities,  which  are  first  desire-based  and  not 
need-based  institutions,  and  3)  a  progressive,  potentialist  model  of 
human  sexuality  which  we  will  call  "bisexualism."  To  this  date,  we 
can  not  look  to  any  modern  sexologist  who  satisfactorily  incorpor- 
ates these  elements  into  a  comprehensive  theory  of  human  sexuality. 

To  return  briefly  then  to  our  point  concerning  the  hypothetical 
limitations  of  the  modern  market's  salubrious  effect  on  human  sex- 
uality, we  can  indicate  two  possible  directions  of  investigation:  what 
we  will  refer  to  as  the  twin  phenomena  of  reification  and  rarification 
of  cultural  sexuality.  Foucault  was  certainly  justified  in  ascribing  to 
the  early  market  a  positive  effect  on  marital  sexuality  and  the  sub- 
sequent amplification  of  diverse  sexualities.  We  can  trace  the  reifi- 
cation of  cultural  sexuality  to  this  unprecedented  and  vast 
economization  of  the  "population.""  In  the  early  industrial  age,  in- 
dividuals were  needed  merely  to  manufacture  products — a  condition 
which  would  not  confuse  these  products  with  sexuality  per  se.  More 
recently,  with  the  advent  of  modern  advertising,  individuals  becotne 
these  products  figuratively — the  optimal  example  being  the  beauti- 
ful woman  standing  beside  a  sleek  new  automobile.  If  we  look  back 
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to  our  analysis  of  the  originary  scene  of  sexual  activity,  we  can  speak 
of  that  activity  as  an  "abstraction"  in  the  sense  that  the  central  ob- 
ject is  never  possesseci  qua  sexual  object.  The  unconscious,  imagina- 
tive belief  in  this  possession  by  the  originary  participants  is  replaced 
here  with  a  subliminal  "thematization"  of  this  possibility  on  account 
of  the  reification  tactics  of  modern  advertising.  The  latter  portrays 
and  reinforces  the  belief  in  the  sexual  partner  as  an  object  of  ex- 
change and  possession.  This  encourages  the  perception  of  the  part- 
ner as  an  object  of  asymmetrical  gratification,  and  not  as  a  reciprocal 
partner  in  the  pursuit  of  freedom.  This  ushers  in  with  greater  fre- 
quency the  real  violence  lurking  behind  the  sexual  act  as  a  gesture 
of  complete,  egocentric  appropriation. 

The  other  face  of  this  phenomenon,  the  rarification  of  cultural  sex- 
uality, refers  to  an  actual  and  potential  decrease  in  inter-dividual  coi- 
tal activity  as  well  as  to  the  increase  in  autoeroticism.  The 
proliferation  of  economical  or  convenient  "signs"  (pornography, 
cinematic  idols,  and  so  on)  augments  the  facility  and  allure  of  auto- 
erotic  sexual  activity.  The  decline  of  intimate  physical  contact  whose 
premium  is  psychosomatic  catharsis  and  inter-dividual  significance, 
spells  out  then  a  greater  emergence  of  real  violence.  The  market's 
ability  to  increasingly  rarify  cultural  sexuality  in  this  way,  especially 
since  the  advent  of  the  AIDS  crisis,  indicates  the  hypothetical  limit 
of  the  market's  healthful  contribution  to  the  sexual  sphere. 

These  twin  phenomena  and  the  general  uneasiness  they  instill 
among  conscious  individuals  have,  we  believe,  perpetuated  the  ur- 
gent quest  for  subjectivity  in  sexual  being.  It  is  not,  as  Foucault 
would  have  us  believe,  theoretical  discourse — discourse  which  aims 
at  some  "truth  "  —  that  undermines  human  sexuality.  This  undermin- 
ing is  the  result  of  the  market  which  has  subsumed  the  distinct  cul- 
tural category  of  sexuality.  To  these  reification  and  rarification 
proclivities,  we  may  also  add  that  while  the  market  has  progressively 
dismantled  the  patriarchal  order,  it  preserves  the  primacy  of  institu- 
tionalized heterosexuality.  Early  industry  effaces  gender  distinction 
under  the  labor  force,  but  that  force  is  contingent  upon  the  reproduc- 
tion of  its  members.  With  recent  concerns  about  global  overpopu- 
lation and  with  the  advance  of  modern  technological  manufacturing 
techniques,  such  a  conception  appears  as  both  outmoded  and  inim- 
ical. We  see  emerging,  however,  the  market's  "realization  "  —  that  is, 
the  human  community's  realization  —  that  sexual  diversity  is  vastly 
more  "profitable "  than  sexual  homogeneity.  The  modern  market  has 
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provided  a  small  aperture  for  that  part  of  human  freedom  which  is 
originarily  sexual  but  only  a  revolutionary  discourse  of  specifically 
cultural  sexuality  can  truly  tap  this  fountainhead  of  emancipation. 
If  Generative  Anthropology  promotes  greater  faith  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  modern  market,  what  contemporary  phenomenon  does 
our  theory  seek  to  invest  with  augmented  faith?  Certainly,  the  mar- 
ket itself,  but  only  its  dialectical  relation  to  the  human  sexual  sphere. 
Within  the  latter,  the  specific  phenomenon  we  wish  to  accentuate  is 
the  increased  visibility  of  a  bisexual  co-culture.  Though  gay  rights 
movements  have  been  making  political  headway  since  the  sixties,  bi- 
sexuality  has  begun  only  recently  to  attract  attention  as  a  distinct  and 
viable  sexual  orientation.  Previously,  it  was 

often  treated  as  a  myth,  as  a  developmental  phase  that  had  no  mean- 
ing in  and  of  itself,  or  as  a  pathology— either  a  neurotic  inability  to 
choose  between  a  heterosexual  or  homosexual  orientation  or  a  sign  of 
an  incapacity  to  make  any  serious  emotional  commitment.' 

Our  hope  is,  however,  not  to  praise  the  "biologically"  distinct 
category  of  bisexuality,  but  to  promote  an  awakening  from  dogmatic 
sexual  ideologies  to  the  bisexual  potential  of  every  human  being.  It 
is  our  belief  that  gender  and  forms  of  sexual  activity  may  be  per- 
ceived as  secondary  differences  that  no  longer  restrict  physical 
intimacy— sexual  or  other— between  individuals.  We  look  forward 
to  a  fully  liberated  network  of  potential  physical  intimacy— from 
hugging  to  holding  to  sexual  contact— without  "biological"  or  moral 
restraints:  for  this  potential  represents,  in  our  opinion,  the  greatest 
of  all  "cultural"  privileges— after  that  of  the  ethical  foundation  of  cul- 
ture itself.  And  for  this  steadily  emerging  cultural  trend  (a  trend 
which  may  well  achieve  for  the  human  race  in  the  proximate  future 
what  the  market  has  achieved  in  the  last  few  centuries)  we  have 
selected  the  term  "bisexualism." 

The  individual  components  of  bisexualism  are  not  new:  1)  the 
generic  "cultural"  or  social  learning  theory  of  sexual  identity  and 
orientation.  We  may  trace  the  inauguration  of  this  phenomenon  to 
Freud's  psychoanalytical  credence  in  "the  passion  of  the  signifier":"^ 
the  collective  socio-cultural  factors  which  will  determine  the  "nor- 
mal" or  "abnormal"  course  of  ubiquitous  latent  bisexuality.  But  what 
Freud  rescued  from  the  domain  of  "biological  illness"  he  relegated  to 
a  status  of  "psychological  perversion";  bisexualism  must  now  rein- 
state this  cultural  legacy  to  its  originary  status  ot  "ethical  potential"; 
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2)  physical  intimacy  which  subhmates  into  primarily  ethical  activi- 
ties, guaranteeing  both  the  peaceful  preservation  and  the  enhance- 
ment of  culture,"  and  3)  sexual  activity  which  is  other-oriented  or 
"intimate"  before  it  is  "orgasmic"  or  egocentric.  We  may  find  this 
pacifistic  message  in  Lacan's  description  of  non-narcissistic  love 
whose  "supreme  interest  is  the  care  taken  by  the  subject  for  the  part- 
ner's 'jouissance' "  (735). 

What  a  Bisexualist  model  of  human  sexual  potential  has  to  offer 
is  the  unique  combination  of  elements  which  have  appeared  disper- 
sively  in  sexual  theory  since  the  late  19th  century.  Bisexualism  asserts 
that  exclusive  "biological"  sexual  orientation — especially  in  the  case 
of  heterosexuality — is  a  psychosomatic  condition  which  results  from 
millennia  of  ideological  inculcation.  More  recently,  exclusive  "bio- 
logical" /lowosexual  orientation  may  be  attributed  not  only  to  gen- 
eral repressive  forces  but  to  the  need  for  allegiance  to  a  growing  gay 
co-culture.  Exclusive  homosexual  orientation  on  a  large  demographic 
scale  as  such,  represents  a  recent  historical  phenomenon  associated 
with  the  push  to  declare  politically  one's  identity— sexual  or  other- 
wise. Our  target  then  is  institutionalized  exclusive  sexual  orientation 
of  either  variety  which  promotes  a  limited  dialogue  of  human  sex- 
ual potential.  And  bisexualism  seeks  to  dismantle  in  particular  the 
great  bulwark  of  institutionalized  heterosexuality  which  perpetuates 
strict  gender  polarization  and  the  economization  of  human  subjects. 
We  can  no  longer  remain  entrenched  in  a  "culture,"  in  the  local  sense 
of  the  term,  which  transmits  a  predominant,  restrictive  sexual  ideol- 
ogy. We  should  begin  to  perceive  gender  difference  in  its  relation  to 
forms  of  sexual  activity  as  wholly  secondary — as  in  the  case  of  eye 
color,  height  or  weight.  In  the  meantime,  no  amount  of  attacks  on 
patriarchal  structure,  no  amount  of  women's  or  men's  "libbing,"  no 
amount  of  unisex  fashion  trends  will  effectively  eradicate  the  origin 
of  gender  difference  and  human  dominance  patterns. 

Jacques  Lacan,  in  his  essays  on  the  phallus  and  feminine  sexual- 
ity, has  intimated  the  complexity  of  symbolic  sexual  attraction.  But 
such  suggestions  in  his  work  remain  so  shrouded  in  a  critique  of  the 
structural  foundation  and  logical  outcome  of  sexual  identities,  orien- 
tations, and  forms  of  activity  that  they  can  finally  offer  us  little  hope 
for  a  genuine  circulation  of  secondary  difference  in  the  sphere  of  hu- 
man sexuality.  Lacan's  structural  explanation  of  generalized  human 
desire  in  the  infantile  "mirror  "  stage  surpasses  Freud's  phallocentric, 
biologistic  model.  At  this  stage  both  genders  are  leveled  to  an  equally 
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"lacking"  ego-base.  Nonetheless,  Lacan's  formulation  of  the  origin 
of  individual  sexual  identity  at  the  "imaginary"  stage  faithfully  re- 
tains the  physical  family  structure  of  Freud's  Oedipal  model  — though 
here  identity  is  based  on  symbolic  anatomical  identification  and  not 
on  libidinal  desire  or  actual  fear  of  castration.  Both  theories  of  Freud 
and  Lacan  take  a  priori  as  their  point  of  departure  the  heterosexual 
nuclear  family  as  the  cross-cultural  foundation  for  consciousness  and 
sexual  identity.  This  psycho-structural  model  seems  inferior  to  an 
anthropological  model  such  as  that  of  Generative  Anthropology 
because  the  latter's  empirical  base  is  vastly  less  restrictive. 

Lacan's  institutional  a  priori  contains  serious  ethical  implications 
as  well.  These  implications  grow  disconcertingly  in  his  speculation 
on  the  outcome  of  early  structural  situations  at  the  "real "  stage— a 
stage  which  he  professes  to  largely  disregard,  consonant  with  his 
denial  of  any  "cultural "  ambitions.  Despite  this  disclaimer  the  salient 
factor  of  the  human  "real,"  according  to  Lacan,  is  the  logical  inevita- 
bility of  heterosexuality  in  human  behavior:  it  functions  as  an  op- 
timal locus  for  the  irrepressible  and  aggressive  pursuit  of  wholeness. 
He  remarks  that  "the  man  acts  as  a  relay  so  that  the  woman  may  be- 
come this  Other  for  herself,  in  the  same  way  that  she  is  this  Other 
for  him"  (732). 

In  response  to  early  feminist  attacks  on  his  refusal  to  surrender  to 
the  structural  imperative  of  female  genitalia  depicted  as  symbolically 
lacking,  Lacan  posits  what  appears  (as  a  logical  structural  implica- 
tion) as  an  apology  for  this  incommodious  slight  of  the  feminine 
gender.  He  supposes,  in  a  word,  that  female  homosexuality  consti- 
tutes a  sort  of  "ideal  love  ":  women  seek  wholeness  or  completion  less 
fervidly  than  men  do  because  they  are  accustomed  to  "lack"  from  the 
outset.  Therefore,  they  become  "oriented  on  a  disappointment  that 
reinforces  the  side  of  the  demand  for  love"  (290).  This  renders  them 
more  fit  to  participate  in  non-narcissistic  relationships.  Male 
homosexuality,  on  the  other  hand,  logically  lives  with  aggressiveness 
at  its  egregious  worst  because  "in  accordance  with  the  phallic  mark 
that  constitutes  desire,  [it]  is  constituted  on  the  side  of  desire"  (290). 
This  conception  is  in  step  with  Rene  Girard's  notion  that  male 
homosexuality  derives  from  tendencies  of  acute  mimetic  desire.  Bi- 
sexualism  seeks  to  promote  the  conviction  that  all  forms  of  sexual 
activity  between  consenting  partners  serve  equally  as  a  deferral  of 
conflict  and  an  incomparable  source  of  significance  and  freedom. 
Lacan  would  likely  respond  that  any  sort  of  unisexual  or  bisexual 
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reality  as  such  adds  to  the  murky  backwash  of  secondary  "castra- 
tion"— or  secondary  difference — which  perpetuates  the  viciousness 
of  the  unconscious  dialectic  of  desire;  heterosexuality  at  least  pro- 
vides a  visible  marker  which  might  lead  us  to  a  higher  awareness  of 
the  mechanism  functioning  unawares  in  the  human  subject. 

Feminists  who  attack  Lacan  for  the  putative  phallocratic  content 
of  his  theory  have  then  rather  missed  the  mark— we  should  be  more 
vigilant  in  exposing  his  credence  in  the  logical  preeminence  of  het- 
erosexuality in  culture  which  does  a  great  deal  to  perpetuate  the  in- 
stitution of  this  sexual  form.  Men's  liberationists  have  made  it 
indelibly  clear  in  recent  decades  that  they  are  the  unwitting  and  in- 
creasingly unwilling  inheritors  of  a  patriarchal  system  which  pro- 
motes its  baleful  effects  with  less  gender  discrimination  than 
previously  believed.  But  while  sexual  libbers  look  for  imagined 
"equality"  between  the  sexes,  bisexualism  — true  to  its  origins  in 
Generative  Anthropology — seeks  an  infinite  circulation  of  sexual 
difference.  This  is  not  to  say  that  a  discourse  of  bisexualism  obviates 
the  need  for  female/male  dialectical  politics  any  more  than  a  dis- 
course of  the  market  obviates  the  need  for  a  critique  of  culture  based 
on  the  rich/poor  dialectic,  however  superannuated  that  ideology 
may  increasingly  appear.  Rather,  we  might  speak  of  overlapping 
fields  of  discourse,  one  working  from  the  top  down,  critically  dis- 
mantling political  and  social  superstructures;  another  working  from 
the  bottom  up,  designating  cultural  phenomena  which,  as  a  part  of 
an  ethical  infrastructure,  creatively  exploit  opportunities  for  un- 
limited difference,  desire  and  significance,  thus  conveying  human- 
kind more  and  more  fully  toward  its  own  originary,  bright  prospect. 

Foucault  and  Gans,  both  poststructuralists  from  radically  dis- 
parate schools  of  thought,  do  not  prioritize  diverse  forms  of  sexual 
activity — socioculturally,  biologically,  or  structurally — as  their  an- 
tecedent thinkers  have  done.  But  this  advance  appears,  as  we  have 
suggested,  at  the  expense  of  sexuality  in  general  as  a  cultural  priority. 

Generative  Anthropology's  conception  of  the  end  of  culture  as  a 
scene  of  unlimited  circulating  difference  approximates  Foucault's  con- 
ception of  culture  which  consists  of  "spirals  of  power  and  pleasure. 
One  could  say  as  well  that  [modern  society]  has — if  not  invented— at 
least  carefully  managed  and  proliferated  the  groups  and  multiple  ele- 
ments of  a  circulating  sexuality"  (62).  Similarly,  Gans'  notion  of 
"resentment  "  as  a  productive  dynamic  of  culture  comes  very  close 
to  Foucault's  definition  of  "power":  power  contains  "points  of 
resistance  everywhere  which  are  mobile  and  transitory  "  and  it  has 
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"a  directly  productive  role"  (124-26).  Both  theories  hinge  on  concep- 
tions of  circulating  difference  and  networks  of  highly  diffused 
resistance.  At  this  point,  a  nominalist  reduction  of  the  two  theories 
seems  a  not  unlikely  gambit. 

Methodologically  speaking,  Foucault's  "images"  remain  securely 
ensconced  in  the  neutrality  of  an  "histoire ';  he  makes  no  claims  to 
synchronic  truth  and  eschews  any  "scientific"  investigation  toward 
a  positive  meta-theory.  This  is  why  we  are  left  somewhat  nonplussed 
by  the  fact  that  his  discourse  on  sexuality  survives  its  own  ukase 
about  the  necessary  repudiation  of  sexual  discourse.  The  paradoxi- 
cal double  bind  of  a  culture  that  is  "always  already"  and  a  discourse 
which  bids  adieu  to  discourse,  is  never  satisfactorily  reckoned  with. 
Conversely,  Generative  Anthropology  adopts  a  "scientifically"  self- 
reflective  methodology  that  engages  in  a  meta-discourse  of  originary 
analysis  as  it  relates  to  social  prognoses.  The  truth  claims  of  Gener- 
ative Anthropology  are  doubly  demonstrated:  the  hypothetical  "ori- 
gin" of  culture  finds  its  logical  and  avowed  realization  in  the 
hypothetical  "end  of  culture."  Discourse,  rather  than  turning  in  upon 
itself,  unravels  the  complexities  of  a  topical  reality  whose  function 
is  first  an  ethical  one. 

But  the  pivotal  watershed  occurs  in  the  application  of  these  "prin- 
ciples" to  the  analysis  of  contemporary  cultural  phenomena.  Gener- 
ative Anthropology  founds  its  analysis  on  the  formal  dialectical 
relationship  between  equality  and  freedom  and  rigorously  demon- 
strates how  the  market  functions  to  achieve  a  salubrious  balance  of 
these  counterparts.  While  we  can  challenge  Generative  Anthropol- 
ogy on  the  extent  of  its  application,  we  cannot  fault  the  applicabil- 
ity of  the  originary  critical  approach  itself.  In  Gans'  general  ethical 
fervor  and  in  his  cultural  materialist  perspective,  he  dismisses  human 
sexuality  as  a  distinct  cultural  category.  But  our  inheritance  from 
Generative  Anthropology  remains  the  possibility  that  human  sexual 
activity  constitutes  a  specific  ethical  system  worthy  of  "originary 
analysis." 

Foucault,  on  the  other  hand,  can  only  speculate  about  instances 
of  potential  individual  freedom.  Thus  he  proceeds  with  an  alarming 
veneration  of  the  "ars  erotica"  still  prevalent  in  Middle  eastern  and 
eastern  cultures;  he  overlooks  the  rather  patent  observation  that 
these  cultures  have  maintained  more  inflexible  caste  systems  and 
gender  polarization  than  western  civilization  which,  purportedly,  has 
lost  a  great  source  of  individual  freedom  with  its  emphasis  on  a 
"scientia  sexuales."  In  short,  his  concern  is  not  an  ethical  one:  he  does 
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not  explore  ihe  full  dialectical  potential  of  equality  and  freedom.  He 
exalts  "corporeal  pleasure"  as  an  optimal  mode  of  rethinking  human 
intimacy,  but  he  rejects  "sex  desire"  as  an  ethical  category.  He  high- 
lights instances  of  greater  personal  freedom  rather  than  exploring 
possibilities  for  "the  greatest  good  for  the  greatest  number." 

We  would  neither  want  to  accuse  Foucault  of  a  facile,  solipsistic 
escapism  nor  Gans  of  a  facile,  meliorist  humanism;  post-structuralist 
thought,  as  a  matter  of  course,  seeks  to  transcend  such  limitations. 
This  caveat  notwithstanding,  we  shall  conclude  that  a  theory  of  sex- 
uality as  "ars  erotica"  can  never  possibly  provide  an  adequate  heuris- 
tic for  a  culture  whose  originary  impetus  is  an  ethical  one,  nor 
can  it  satisfy  the  growing  demands  of  an  academia  in  quest  of 
such  ethics. 

William  C.  Juzwiak  is  a  doctoral  student  in  Comparative  Literature 
at  UCLA. 
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Anthropo-logos:  the  Congenital  Hypothesis 


Ken  Mayers 


For  starters,  we  would  need  you  to  allow  me  to  make  a  (hypothet- 
ical) quotation.  No,  wait,  you  would  need  me  to  allow  us  to  make 
such  a  quotation.  Or,  perhaps  one  should  say  that  I  would  need  you 
to  allow  us  to  make  it,  or  should  we  say  her,  or  him.  Already,  be- 
fore these  starters,  the  order  of  the  persons  of  the  people,  as  well  as 
those  of  the  thing  to  be  involved,  be  they  first,  second,  or  third,  is 
problematic.  What  are  we,  you,  etc.,  to  do?— (quote-unquote)  "  ,  " 
quoth  I,  is  only  to  have  been  a  hypothesis. 

The  situation  of  this  event  of  quotation,  would  be,  at  least  to  haz- 
ard a  guess,  a  form  of  Eric  Gans'  hypothesis.'  The  process  of  situ- 
ating and  re-situating  such  an  event  would  be  the  function  of  this 
hypothesis. 

A  quotation  mark.  "Les  grands  esprits  se  rencontrent  (great  minds 
meet  each  other,  or  great  spirits  meet  each  other)."  Stop.  End  of  ci- 
tation. Or  will  one  have  read,  quote:  "les  grands  esprits  se  rendent 
compte  (great  minds  realize)."  Unquote.  Who  says  this?  A  French 
idiom,  it  is  occasioned  by  the  event  when  several  people  interrupt 
each  other,  almost  simultaneously,  saying  exactly  the  same  words. 
They  interrupt  each  other?  But  who  had  the  floor?  Who  is  to  say? 
Perhaps  no  one  had  the  floor.  Then  one  should  say,  rather,  that  they 
all  pre-empt  one  another— and  someone  does — she  says:  "les  grands 
esprits  se  rencontrent"  and  "ils  se  rendent  compte"  (they  realize)  — 
she's  got  it!  A  fan  of  the  game  of  bridge  might  call  this  sort  of  bid 
a  pre-emptive  double.  But  what  if  they  all  doubled  each  other — or 
should  we  say  re-double — all  saying,  again  as  if  at  once,  the  words: 
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"les  grands  esprits  se  rencontrenl!"  The  accounts  would  then  not 
quite  be  rendered,  not  yet. 

Let's  try  something  shghtly  different.  This  time  I'll  cite  Eric  Gans, 
writing  in  the  beginning  of  the  End  of  Culture:  "Instead  of  presup- 
posing a  'mimetic  crisis'.  .  .  "(19) — allow  me  to  interrupt  this  quota- 
tion to  make  two  comments.  First,  unlike  the  other  beginnings  in 
Gans'  book — the  preface  begins  with  the  words  "the  end,"  the  in- 
troduction begins  with  "primitive,  "  the  preface  to  part  one  of  the 
book  begins  with  "the  fundamental  " — unlike  these  beginnings,  this 
first  chapter  of  the  book  begins  in  media  res,  that  is,  in  the  midst  of 
simulation,  with  the  word  "instead";  that  is,  with  a  gesture  of  sub- 
stitution that  will  not  complete  the  substitution,  that  will  take  the 
ground  out  from  under  the  steadfast,  the  steady,  what  should  have 
stood  in  good  stead,  only  to  leave  what  must  henceforth  remain  un- 
steady. Second,  let  me  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  Gans  places  the 
terms  "mimetic  crisis  "  between  quotation  marks.  According  to  Rene 
Girard,  a  mimetic  crisis  will  have  preceded  the  event  which,  in  its 
minimal  form,  Gans  is  about  to  describe.  By  putting  Girard's  terms 
between  quotation  marks,  Gans  does  several  things.  First,  he  desig- 
nates these  terms,  without  naming  Girard  in  the  text,  as  someone 
else's.  Second,  he  distinguishes  these  terms  from  the  rest  of  the  text. 
This  distance,  or  difference,  between  terms,  or  between  figures,  such 
as  those  of  Gans  and  Girard,  would  not  be  determinable  during  an 
actual  mimetic  crisis,  during  which,  according  to  Girard,  everyone 
would  be  confused,  especially  with  everyone  else.  However  (and  the 
term  "especially "  might  lead  one  to  suspect  this),  Gans  does  not 
exclude  Girard's  mimetic  crisis  from  his  hypothesis,  but  questions  its 
status  as  a  presupposition  or  a  precondition.  We  might  say  that, 
given  the  formulation  of  his  hypothesis  which  follows,  Gans  will 
have  implied  that  the  "mimetic  crisis"  will  already  have  been  marked 
by  quotation. 

Once  again,  quoting  Gans: 

Instead  of  presupposing  a  mimetic  crisis'  as  a  precondition  for  the  origi- 
nal act  of  representation,  we  shall  consider  a  weaker  hypothesis- 
bearing  in  mind,  of  course,  that  the  weakness'  of  our  presuppositions 
makes  the  hypothesis  proportionally  more  powerful.  We  shall  suppose 
only  the  scene  of  representation  as  such  as  the  minimal  state  of  our 
hypothesis:  the  members  of  the  group  surrounding  an  object,  attractive 
for  whatever  reason,  and  designating  it  by  means  of  an  abortive  ges- 
ture. Even  the  duration  of  this  designation  need  not  be  specified.  We 
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are  not  obliged  to  postulate  a  lengthy  stasis  resulting  From  a  durable 
impossibility  of  appropriating  the  object.  The  constitution  oi  the  act 
of  representation  is  alone  sufficient:  the  recognition  by  each  member 
of  the  group  that  both  he  [or  she]  and  his  |or  her]  fellows  are  in  fact 
designating  the  object  for  the  tuonwnt  without  actively  attempting  to 
appropriate  it.  (19) 

Before  we  proceed  to  analyze  this  passage,  I  would  like  to  sketch 
out  some  of  the  relationships  between  the  title  of  this  presentation 
("Anthropo-logos:  the  Congenital  Hypothesis")  and  the  hypotheses 
in  question.  Cans'  hypothesis— indeed  one  might  find  that  the 
hypothesis-in-general— is  congenital.  The  term  applies  in  at  least 
three  ways.  First,  the  hypothesis  describes  an  event  that  is  not 
natural;  it  is  not  determined  by  a  single,  pre-existing  code,  such  as 
the  genetic  code.  Instead,  according  to  Cans,  the  event  is  historically 
given.  This  would  correspond  to  the  definition  of  "congenital"  as: 
"existing  (or  occurring)  at  birth,  or  with  birth,  but  not  hereditary." 
The  event  would  take  place  at  the  conjunction  of  several  ccxles;  one 
could  say  that  it  is  intertextual— as  Cans  puts  it,  the  hypothesis  must 
be  evenemential.  It  must  explain  an  event.  Second,  the  scene  of  Cans' 
hypothesis  is  peculiar  to  humans.  In  fact,  he  would  argue,  the  event 
of  the  hypothesis  constitutes  the  human.  Language  is  the  criterion 
which  would  distinguish  the  human;  it  is  almost  second  nature.  This 
would  correspond  to  a  second  definition  of  "congenital "  as:  "having 
a  specified  character,  as  if  by  nature,  as  if  innate,  as  if  inherent."  This 
second  definition  carries  negative  connotations.  The  second  nature 
can  be  viewed  as  a  flaw,  a  defect.  It  is  supplementary,  and,  as  such, 
calls  the  identity  of  that  which  it  would  specify— in  this  case  the  hu- 
man, or  language— into  question.  If  something  is  to  be  identified  by 
a  criterion  which  is  not  natural  to  it,  but  which  only  seems  to  be 
natural  to  it,  then  one  must  suspect  that  the  thing  in  question  has  not 
been  properly  identified.  This  specified  character  might  be  considered 
a  con-genital  defect,  in  other  words,  what  is  to  be  exposed  (even, 
some  might  judge,  exposed  like  an  ancient  Greek  child),  to  be  ex- 
cluded, or,  perhaps  more  optimistically,  repaired,  healed.  So  far, 
concerning  the  originary  event.  Cans  and  Cirard  are  in  accord.  They 
agree  that  the  event  is  not  natural,  but  is  instead  historically  given. 
They  also  agree  that  it  is  the  originary  human  event.  However, 
where  Cirard  proclaims  that  the  knowledge  of  this  event  is 
miraculous,  hence  incapable  of  having  its  source  explained.  Cans 
speculates  on  the  possibility  of  an  explanation,  which,  if  it  might  not 
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exclude  a  measure  of  faith,  would  nevertheless  not  rely  on  the  super- 
natural. For  Girard,  knowledge  of  the  event  is  in  itself  an  event  of 
revelation,  in  a  Christian  sense  of  the  term,  whereas  for  Gans,  any 
account  of  representation  must  refer  to  a  hypothesis  concerning  the 
phenomenon  of  representation-in-general.  This  hypothesis,  Gans 
would  continue,  must  be  a  generative  one  that  proposes  a  model  of 
its  scene  from  an  earlier  state  in  which  it  will  have  been  absent.  Gans' 
hypothesis  of  the  scene,  as  opposed  to  Girard's  Christian  revelation, 
would  correspond  to  a  third  definition  of  "congenital,"  calling  atten- 
tion to  the  term's  construction:  "con-genitus":   "born  together  with." 

Hence  the  hyphen  in  my  title:  Anthropo-(dash)-logos.  For  Girard, 
this  hyphen  is  a  trait  d'union  (with  emphasis  on  union),  resolving  the 
problem  of  the  relation  between  the  human  and  the  word  and  re- 
deeming any  failings  of  a  congenital  second  nature.  This  hyphen 
would  indicate  a  destiny — logos  becomes  anthropos,  the  word  be- 
comes man.  In  Gans'  hypothesis  of  the  scene,  however,  anthropos 
and  logos,  born  together,  are  problematic  twins  who,  like  rival 
brothers,  remain  at  odds.  One  might  develop  possibilities  of  dimin- 
ishing the  violence  of  their  relationship,  but  it  could  never  be  reduced 
entirely.  At  this  point,  a  remark  of  Jacques  Derrida,  as  we  find  it, 
for  example,  in  his  article  on  Emmanuel  Levinas,  "Violence  and 
Metaphysics,"  is  pertinent:  "Here,  we  only  wish  to  foreshadow 
(Nous  ne  voulons  ici  que  laisser  pressenlir]  that  within  history — but 
is  it  meaningful  (aurait-elle  un  sens)  elsewhere? — every  philosophy 
of  nonviolence  can  only  choose  the  lesser  violence  within  an  econ- 
omy of  violence" .^  Later  in  the  same  article,  Derrida  will  explain  that 
the  inevitability  of  a  certain  degree  of  violence  stems  from  what  he 
calls  "the  connaturality  of  discourse  and  violence,  (which)  does  not 
appear  to  (him)  to  have  emerged  in  history,  nor  to  be  tied  to  a  given 
form  of  communication,  or  again  to  a  given  "philosophy,"  and  that 
he  would  want  to  show  that  this  connaturality  belongs  to  the  "very 
essence  of  history,  to  transcendental  historicity,  a  notion  which  here 
can  only  be  understood  in  the  resonance  of  a  speech  common — in  a 
way  that  still  calls  for  clarification— to  Hegel,  Husserl,  and  Heideg- 
ger." He  then  adds,  referring  to  the  descriptive  practice  of  the  "so- 
cial sciences ":  "Historical  or  ethnosociological  information  here  can 
only  confirm  or  support,  under  the  rubric  of  the  factual  example,  the 
eidetic  transcendental  evidence"  (316,  n.46).' 

In  contrast  to  both  Derrida  and  Gans,  Girard's  Christian  revela- 
tion would  proclaim  the  absolute  reduction  of  violence.  According 
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to  Girard's  evangelical  scene,  anthropos  is  the  source  of  all  violence, 
whereas  logos  is  the  non-violent  God.  He  says  in  Des  choses  cachees 
depuis  la  fondation  du  monde  that:  "Man  is  never  anything  but  a 
more  or  less  violent  denegation  of  his  violence."^  In  the  scene  of  di- 
vine human  sacrifice,  the  object  at  stake  is  a  victim,  and  this  victim 
is  the  transcendental  signifier.  This  victim,  the  Christ,  would  signify, 
absolutely,  non-violence.  In  Girard's  theory,  this  opposition  of  hu- 
man violence  to  divine  non-violence  is  what  distinguishes  the  violent 
religion  that  comes  from  man  from  the  non-violent  religion  that  can 
only  come  from  God. 

Gans  displaces  Girard's  hypo-stasis,  that  is,  Gans  displaces  what 
would  be,  by  definition,  the  figure  of  the  essential  person  of  Christ 
in  which  his  human  and  divine  natures  are  united  (what  we  would 
call,  in  the  terms  of  this  presentation,  a  seamless  Anthropologos). 
Gans  displaces  this  hypo-stasis  by  means  of  a  formal  hypo-thesis  in 
which  the  possible  significance  of  the  position,  occupied,  for  exam- 
ple, by  the  victim,  may  no  longer  depend  on  its  contents. 

Let  us  re-examine  what  Gans  calls  the  minimal  state  of  his 
hypothesis:  "the  members  of  the  group  surrounding  an  object,  attrac- 
tive for  whatever  reason,  and  designating  it  by  means  of  an  abortive 
gesture  of  appropriation.  "  The  scene  is  composed  of  three  elements: 
the  group,  the  object,  and  the  gesture.  A  certain  economy  of  signifi- 
cation is  already  inscribed  in  the  scene,  since  the  object  is  attractive. 
We  do  not  know  the  source  of  this  attraction,  whether  it  comes  from 
the  object  itself,  from  among  the  members  of  the  group,  or  from 
someone  or  something  off-stage.  Even  without  the  gesture,  the  sense 
of  the  scene,  at  least  to  an  outside  observer,  would  be  clear.  The 
structure  of  the  circle  of  the  group,  motionless,  around  the  object, 
could  already  be  interpreted  as  a  sign  of  abortive  appropriation.  The 
fact  that  the  group  is  gathered  around  the  object  demonstrates  its  at- 
tractiveness; the  fact  that  the  group  remains  gathered  around  the  ob- 
ject without  approaching  any  closer  demonstrates  the  interdiction. 
A  certain  discourse  and  its  violence  are  already  inscribed  in  the  scene. 
This  structure,  composed  of  the  group  and  its  object,  completes 
Girard's  scene,  since  the  object  in  Girard's  scene  is  actually  a 
subject — this  central  victim  is  the  speaking  word  itself. 

Gans  hazards,  however,  that  this  structure  is  not  complete,  be- 
cause he  adds  to  it  his  "abortive  gesture."  If  the  circle  of  the  group's 
members  is  in  itself  a  sign  designating  the  object,  then  what  is  desig- 
nated by  the  abortive  gesture?  The  circle  should  already  be  perfectly 
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adequate  as  a  signifier  containing  its  signified.  A  supplementary 
gesture  would  not  make  any  sense.  It  would  perturb  the  restricted 
economy  of  the  circular  sign. 

Theoretically,  such  a  gesture  should  be  impossible.  In  the  circular 
economy  of  the  scene,  there  should  only  be  room  for  a  single,  undi- 
vided signifier,  (the  object)  and  a  single,  undivided  signified  (the 
group) — or  vice  versa.  The  object  in  place  signifies  the  dead  subject. 
To  appropriate  this  object  and  its  place  would  be  the  coup  de  force 
of  Hegelian  mastery.  Gans'  gesture  would  simulate  the  Hegelian 
coup,  but  it  displaces  the  master-slave  dialectic  in  a  way  that  I  would 
compare,  perhaps  making  a  similar  gesture  of  displacement,  to  what 
happens  when  Bataille  translates  Hegel's  Master  and  his  mastery 
(Herrschaft)  with  the  sovereign  operation  and  sovereignty  (souver- 
ainete).  Derrida  analyzes  the  distinction  between  mastery  and 
sovereignty  quite  admirably  in  his  article:  "From  Restricted  Economy 
to  General  Economy:  a  Hegelianism  without  Reserve,"  operating  dis- 
placements which,  risking  a  more  thorough-going  bearing-out  or 
bearing-under,  a  sovereign  reading  might  bring  to  bear  between  any 
number  of  texts.  Forgive  me  if  I  cite  Derrida  now,  fairly  extensively, 
in  a  somewhat  undisciplined  manner  (thus  somewhat  uncritically), 
but  observing  the  constraints  of  this  occasion.  I  will  be  citing  Alan 
Bass'  translation  of  Derrida's  text,  but  where  Bass  follows  Baillie,  the 
English  translator  of  Hegel's  Pheuomenolog\/,  translating  "Herr- 
schaft"  as  "Lordship,"  I  will  substitute  the  term  "Mastery."  Bass  ex- 
plains the  distinction  in  a  footnote: 

Hyppolite,  the  French  translator,  translates  Herr'  as  maitre,'  (master) 
making  the  'master's'  operation  'maitrise.'  'Maitrise'  also  has  the  sense 
of  mastery,  of  grasp,  and  Derrida  continually  plays  on  this  double 
sense,  which  [Bass  asserts]  is  lost  in  English.  The  difference  between 
sovereignty  and  [mastery — Bass  writes  'lordship'  here|  (maitrise)  is  that 
sovereignly  does  not  seek  to  grasp  (maitriser)  concepts  but  rigorously 
to  explode  them.  (334,  n.  8)' 

Derrida  writes: 

The  operation  of  mastery  indeed  consists  in,  writes  Hegel:  "showing 
that  it  is  fettered  to  no  determinate  existence  (Dasein)  that  it  is  not 
bound  at  all  by  the  particularity  everywhere  characteristic  of  existence 
as  such,  and  is  tiot  tied  up  with  life."*  Such  an  'operation'  (this  word, 
[operation,]  constantly  employed  by  Bataille  to  designate  the 
privileged  moment  or  the  act  of  sovereignly,  was  the  current  transla- 
tion of  the  word  Tun,'  which  occurs  so  frequently  in  the  chapter  on 
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the  dialectic  of  the  master  and  the  slave)  thus  amounts  to  risking,  put- 
ting at  stake  (mettre  en  jeu,  wagen,  daransetzen;  mettre  en  jeu  is  one 
of  Bataille's  most  fundamental  and  frequently  used  expressions)  the  en- 
tirety of  one's  own  life.  The  servant  [slave  — Knecht]  is  the  man  who 
does  not  put  his  life  at  stake,  the  man  who  wants  to  conserve  his  life, 
wants  to  be  conserved  (servus).  By  raising  oneself  above  life,  by  looking 
at  death  directly,  one  accedes  to  (mastery];  to  the  for-itself  [pour  soi, 
fiir  sich],  to  freedom,  to  recognition.  Freedom  must  go  through  the  put- 
ting at  stake  of  life  (Daransetzen  des  Lebens).  The  [master]  is  the  man 
who  has  had  the  strength  to  endure  the  anguish  of  death  and  to  main- 
tain the  work  of  death.  Such,  according  to  Bataille,  is  the  center  of 
Hegelianism.  The  'principal  text'  would  be  the  one,  in  the  Preface  to 
the  Phenomenology,  which  places  knowledge  at  the  height  of  death.' 

(254) 

Further,  Derrida  writes: 

[Mastery]  has  a  meaning.  The  putting  at  stake  of  life  is  a  moment  in 
the  constitution  of  meaning,  in  the  presentation  of  essence  and  truth. 
It  is  an  obligatory  stage  in  the  history  of  self-consciousness  and 
phenomenality,  that  is  to  say,  in  the  presentation  of  meaning  [sens]. 
For  history— that  is,  meaning— to  form  a  continuous  chain,  to  be 
woven,  the  master  must  experience  his  truth.  This  is  possible  only  under 
two  conditions  which  cannot  be  separated:  (First,  that]  the  master  .  .  . 
stay  alive  in  order  to  enjoy  [jouir  de]  what  he  has  won  by  risking  his 
life;  and,  [second,]  at  the  end  of  this  progression  so  admirably  described 
by  Hegel,  (that]  the  'truth  of  the  independent  consciousness  [be]  the  ser- 
vile consciousness'  (Hegel,  p. 237).  (Writing  254-55) 

The  master  of  Girard's  scene  would  be  the  Christ.  In  contrast  to 
Girard's  scene,  there  is  no  master  of  Gans'  scene  of  the  hypothesis; 
sovereignty  may,  however,  be  at  or  in  play.  Where  the  master  has, 
because  he  wins,  a  sense,  or  meaning,  where  his  coup  constitutes  this 
sense  or  meaning,  a  sovereign  operation  would  not  yield  such  figures. 
Citing  Derrida:  "Hegel's  own  interpretation  can  be  re-interpreted— 
against  [Hegel].  This  is  what  Bataille  does.  Reinterpretation  is  a  simu- 
lated repetition  of  Hegelian  discourse.  In  the  course  of  this  repetition 
a  barely  perceptible  displacement  disjoints  all  the  articulations  and 
penetrates  all  the  points  welded  together  by  the  imitated  discourse" 
(260).  The  poetic  gesture  of  reinterpretation  doubles  mastery — 
without  escaping  the  dialectic.  Again  citing  Derrida: 

What  is  poetic  in  sovereignty  is  announced  in  'the  moment  when  poetry 
renounces  theme  and  meaning.'  (EI,  p.  239).  It  is  only  announced  in  this 
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renunciation,  for,  given  over  to  play  without  rules,'  jjeu  sans  regie)  po- 
etry risks  letting  itself  be  domesticated,  'subordinated,'  better  than  ever. 
This  risk  is  properly  modern.  To  avoid  it,  poetry  must  be  accompanied 
by  an  affirmation  of  sovereignty,'  'which  provides,'  Bataille  says  in  an 
admirable,  untenable  formulation  which  could  serve  as  the  heading  for 
everything  we  are  attempting  to  reassemble  here  as  the  form  and  tor- 
ment of  his  writing,  'the  commentary  on  its  absence  of  meaning. '(261) 

The  abortive  gesture  in  Gans'  hypothesis  of  the  scene  resembles 
such  a  commentary;  it  would  be  the  gesture  that  attributes  encore  iin 
sens,  yet  another  sense,  meaning,  in  the  scene,  to  an  absence  of  sense. 
Let  me  cite  once  again  Gans'  description  of  the  minimal  state  of  his 
hypothesis:  "the  members  of  the  group  surrounding  an  object,  attrac- 
tive for  whatever  reason,  and  designating  (it)  by  means  of  an  abor- 
tive gesture  of  appropriation." 

Gans  interprets  the  pronoun  "it"  in  this  phrase  to  refer  to  the  ob- 
ject. However,  a  gesture  which  designated  the  object  would  not  be 
abortive;  it  would  be  an  outright  gesture  of  appropriation.  The  mem- 
bers of  the  group,  already  to  have  been  constituted  to  decide  such 
a  gesture,  would  decide  the  sense  of  the  gesture  as  an  act  of  violence 
against  the  group,  because  it  would  threaten  to  deprive  them,  as  a 
group,  of  their  object.  The  group's  decision  would  identify  the  cul- 
pable subject,  and  this  subject,  thus  constituted,  would  be  subject  to 
the  violence  of  exclusion.  A  gesture  which  did  not  designate  the  ob- 
ject, but  only  its  interdiction,  would  likewise  be  decided  by  the  group 
as  an  act  of  violence  against  the  group,  because  it  would  also 
threaten  to  deprive  them,  as  a  group,  of  their  object. 

The  gesture  of  the  hypothesis  can  neither  simply  refer  to  the  ob- 
ject, nor  can  it  simply  be  abortive.  Instead,  this  gesture  further  im- 
poverishes the  scene  by  subtracting  the  "it "  from  the  minimal  state 
and  leaving  a  question  mark  in  its  stead.  The  description  should 
read:  "the  members  of  the  group  surrounding  an  object,  attractive 
for  whatever  reason,  and  designating  I?)  by  means  of  an  abortive 
gesture  of  appropriation. "  In  fact,  displacing  the  sense  of  the  'it "  dis- 
joints the  articulations  which  would  relate  the  terms  "abortive"  and 
"of  appropriation,"  so  that  one  might  as  well  conclude  the  descrip- 
tion with:  "designating  (?]  by  means  of  a  gesture.  "  The  sense  of  this 
gesture  cannot  be  decided;  it  suggests,  without  being  able  to  indicate, 
a  margin  of  nonsense  at  play  in  the  scene. 

This  gesture  operating  in  Gans'  hypothesis  of  the  scene  is  a 
hypothetical  gesture — the  hypothesis  of  the  scene  is  the  scene  of  the 
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hypothesis.  Such  a  hypothesis  is  also  the  hypothesis  of  the  sacrifice, 
and  as  such,  to  be  opposed  to  the  mastery  of  the  hypothesis.  The 
mastery  of  the  sacrifice  would  be  the  presentation  of  the  sense  of 
death.  The  hypothesis  operates  as  if  it  were  sacrificing  this  sacrifice. 
As  Derrida  writes:  "Sovereignty  must  still  sacrifice  (mastery]  and, 
thus  the  presentation  of  the  meaning  (sens]  of  death"  (261). 

At  this  point,  the  flexion  being  operated  on  or  in  the  scene  of  the 
hypothesis  can  be  brought  to  a  critical  point.  Cans  asserts  that  the 
hypothetical  gesture  will  be  verified.  It  will  have  a  Hegelian 
destiny— only  provisionally  will  it  have  been  hypothetical.  By  risk- 
ing his  credibility  in  the  short  term,  Gans  claims  to  speculate  on  win- 
ning mastery  in  the  long  term.  This  would  be  a  bet  that  could  not 
lose,  because  it  would  not  have  to  be  placed  on  the  actual  winner, 
but  only  bet  that  the  winner  be— in  place  of  the  bet.  A  better 
hypothesis  might  cover  Gans'  bet,  only  to  win  his  bet  for  him.  Flex- 
ing Gans'  hypothesis  towards  Hegel,  one  could  say  that  it  would 
seduce  the  thesis  with  whose  backing  the  hypothesis  would  be 
granted  access  to  the  restricted  economy  of  verification. 

However,  Gans  would  distinguish  his  scientific  wager  from  a 
metaphysical  one.  He  writes:  "(the]  verification  (of  the  hypothesisl 
can  never  become  an  established  fact,  but  only  a  heuristic  probabil- 
ity" (Origin  6).  In  other  words,  the  odds  would  become  increasingly 
in  favor  of  the  hypothesis,  even  if  the  final  outcome  is  never  actu- 
ally determined.  However,  the  hypothesis  as  it  operates  in  the  scene 
is  not  such  a  betting  system.  There  is  no  figure  of  the  hypothesis  to 
win  out  over  the  master,  nor  simply  to  win  him  over.  The  bet  of  the 
hypothesis  is  not  to  beat  the  odds,  to  come  up  with  more  winners 
than  losers.  Nor  is  it  a  question  of  playing  the  odds,  where  the  win- 
ners and  losers  would  cancel  each  other  out. 

One  might  guess  that  to  hypothesize  is  to  bet  on  a  tie.  This  would 
not,  however,  amount  to  the  cynically  rigged  system  of  the  house 
which  would  bank  on  cancelling  out  winners  and  losers  and  cashing 
in  on  the  tie.  The  tie  in  question  cannot  be  decided.  One  might  guess 
instead  that  the  hypothetical  bet  rides  on  a  stalemate— that  it  rides  on 
moves  to  be  played,  but  which  make  no  sense,  which  cannot  decide 
the  game.  However,  again,  even  the  stalemate  cannot  be  decided. 

If  the  act  of  hypothesis  meant  betting  on  the  true  winner,  this 
would  mean  betting  on  an  outcome  of  absolute  violence,  whether  the 
winner  be  absolutely  violent  or  (as  in  Girard's  hypostasis)  absolutely 
non-violent.  If  it  meant  betting  on  the  truly  even  break,  the  true  tie. 
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the  true  match,  this  would  mean  betting  on  an  utter  reduction  of  vio- 
lence, a  nul  match,  which  would  accomplish  the  violence  of  cancel- 
ling all  differences  (and  all  bets).  Instead,  the  hypothetical  operation 
"simulates  the  absolute  risk"  by  betting  on  the  lesser  violence. 
Hypothesis  can  only  evoke  weaker  hypothesis.  The  place  of  the  bet 
(la  mise)  is  not  a  place,  but  an  abyss  (abime)  which  may  yield  to 
lesser  hypotheses.  Hypothetical  betting  may  ride  on  the  abyss  which 
opens  in  the  scene.  This  mise  en  abime,  in  the  weakest  sense  of  the 
term,  is  the  operative  gesture  of  the  deficit  thinking  of  the  deficit  — 
where  "les  grands  esprits  se  rencontrent — en  s'abimant!" 

Ken  Mayers  is  a  doctoral  student  in  Comparative  Literature  at  UCLA. 

Notes 

1  This  hypothesis  is  developed,  notably,  in  Eric  Cans,  The  Origin  of  Language:  a 
Formal  Theory  of  Representation  (Berkeley:  UC  Press,  1981 ),  and  in  The  End  of  Cul- 
ture (Berkeley:  UC  Press,  1985). 

2  Jacques  Derrida,  Writing  and  Difference,  trans,  Alan  Bass  (Chicago:  Univ.  of 
Chicago  Press,  1978)  91,  n.  21. 

3  This  "clarification"  remains  one  of  Derrida's  heaviest  burdens. 

4  Rene  Girard,  Dps  choses  cachees  depuis  la  fondation  du  nwnde  (Paris,  Grasset, 
1978)  247.  [my  translation] 

5  One  wonders  whether  "explode"  is  the  operative  term  here,  not  because  of  its  vio- 
lence, but  rather  in  spite  of  it,  given  the  peculiar  sovereignty  of  the  violence  in  question. 

6  G.W.F.  Hegel,  The  Phenomenology  of  Mind,  trans.  J.B.  Baillie  (New  York: 
Harper  &  Row,  1967)  232. 
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Veronique  Flambard-Weisbart.  Le  sujet  textuel:  Nathalie  Sarraute  et 
Michel  Leiris.  (Ph.D.  Dissertation:  Shusi  Kao,  Chair,  UCLA  1990). 

Nathahe  Sarraute  et  Michel  Leiris  centrent  leur  oeuvre  sur  la 
problematique  du  sujet.  En  cherchant  a  cerner  le  sujet,  ils  se  heur- 
tent  toutefois  a  I'impossibilite  de  le  delimiter  dans  le  cadre  du  texte. 
De  tait,  I'espace  textuel  est  reserve  a  un  discours  metalinguistique  ne 
laissant  aucune  place  pour  le  sujet  et  en  marquant  I'absence.  Le  sujet 
occupe  I'espace  hors-texte  ou  il  est  relegue  par  le  discours  metalin- 
guistique. Dans  cet  espace,  le  meme  et  I'autre  ne  sont  plus  identifia- 
bles;  le  general  et  le  particulier,  le  pluriel  et  le  singulier,  le  commun 
et  le  propre,  I'interieur  et  I'exterieur  y  communiquent  anonymement. 
En  occupant  ce  lieu  le  sujet  risque  de  sombrer  dans  I'anonymat. 

Nathalie  Sarraute  et  Michel  Leiris  parviennent  neanmoins  a  con- 
tourner  ces  difficultes  en  utilisant  paradoxalement  le  hors-texte  pour 
apprehender  le  sujet.  En  presentant  des  scenes  de  vie  quotidiennes  par 
le  biais  de  "personnages"  flous  et  instructures,  Sarraute  prend  le  parti 
de  se  tondre  a  la  puissance  anonyme  du  hors-texte,  d'en  faire  le  sujet 
de  son  oeuvre.  Le  sujet  est  sur  le  point  de  disparaitre  quand  surgit 
le  "tropisme,"  un  mouvement  rapide  et  spontane  marquant  I'exis- 
tence.  En  se  constituant  comme  sujet  de  son  auto-portrait,  Leiris 
resiste  a  I'anonymat  du  hors-texte.  Mais  il  est  incapable  de  creer  un 
"etfet  de  reel"  sans  accepter  le  seul  compromis  possible  qui  le  con- 
traigne  a  froler  I'anonymat.  En  d'autres  termes,  c'est  au  prix  dun 
oubli  "presque"  total  dans  le  hors-texte  que  Nathalie  Sarraute  et 
Michel  Leiris  parviennent  a  apprehender  le  sujet. 
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